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SPRINGWOOD ORGAN WORKS. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 








ORGANS BUILT DURING 1897 


PETER CONACHER & CO. 


(THE OLD FIRM.) 
12. Ferndale : Wesleyan Chapel. 


1. Bala: Tegid Chapel. 22. Pembroke Dock: H. M. Dock- 


2. Barbados: St. Phillip’s Church. | 13. Folkestone: Congregational ard Church. 

3. Birkenhead ; P. M. Chapel. Church. 23. Salisbury: The Earl of Radnor, 

4. Birmingham: St. Oswald’s 44. Huddersfield: Dogley Chapel. 24. Stocksbridge: Fox Memorial 
Church. 15. Irvine: Fullarton Free Church. h 


5. Bishopston: Parish Church. 

6. Burton: P. M. Chapel. 

7. Calne: Henry G. Harris, Esq. 
8. Cape Town: Wesleyan Chapel. 
9. Castleblayney: Parish Church. 
10. Cork; St. Mary’s Church. 
11, en Winstanley Memorial 





16. Killarney: Loretto Convent. 

17. Kingstown: Presbyterian 
Church. 

18, Liandysilio: Parish Church. 

19. Marlborough: Preshute Church 

20. Morriston: St. John’s Church. 

21. Oughterard: Parish Church. 





Church. 
25. Straffan: Parish Church. 
26. Thornton: Christ Church. 
27. Uppermill: Congregational 
Church, 
28. Whyteleafe: Parish Church. 
29. Wimborne: St.Michael’s Church 


30. Ystrad: Bodringallt Chapel. 


i Selections of Hymns on Sheets 





CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 


Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. HOPKINS, Mus. Doc. 
Part 1.—Hymns, Part 2,—Chants. Part 3—Anthems. Separate or in One Volume. 
Words and Music. Crown 8vo. Parts1, 2, and 3. Cloth, 5s.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
” ” Demy 8vo. Part1. Cloth, 5s. Parts2and3. Cloth, 5s. Staff Notation only, 
” ’ Medium 16mo, Parts 2and3. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; boards, 3s. Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
Words Only. Complete vol. Parts 1, 2, and 3 in various bindings, from 8d, to ros, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 


A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 


Containing 300 specially selected Higees. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D, Harmonies revised by Sir JoszPH BARNBY. 
ublished with and without Music, at prices from 1d. to 4s, 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL, 
OR BOOK OF PRAISE FOR THE YOUNG. 
New Hymn and Tune Book suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope, and Special Services for Children and Young People 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited by G.S. BarrETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JoszpH BARNBY, 
Published with and witbout Music, at prices from 3d. to 4s. 
for Speciai Services are provided at is. net per 100. 








All communications tor complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr, H, THacxer. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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m THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


[SEPT., 1898, 





CHORAL MARCHES. 


A ALALRAALLALTAM 


“Saviour, Blessed Saviour.” 
By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 2d. 


‘* March On, Mareh On.” 


By CuaRLes DaRNTON. 2d. 


_ Orchestral Parts on Hire. 
Application to be made to the Composer, 19, Rudall Crescent, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 


“Forward be our Watehword.” 
By W. Henry MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 2d, 


“0 Happy Band of Pilgrims ” 


By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
‘*Onward, Soldiers True.’’ 


By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 2d. 
Orchestral parts on hire. Apply to the Composer, at 77, Umfreville 
Road, Slatrineey, phew ag N. i “ 


**MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Freer Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


VESPER TUNE. 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac, 


Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. 
Price One Penny. 








A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer for 
Congregational Use. 
By E. MINSHALL. 


Stiff Cards, One Penny each. 





44, FLeert Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


Nichousod & LORD, 


Organ Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


Serr 
Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 





~~ 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 








First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 


HELE & CO., 
Organ Builders, 
LONDON, PLYMOUTH, EXETER. 


Representative : 
C. H. HELE, 108, Netherwood Road, West Kensington. 


Builders of Organs of the highest class of work and tone 
from their own factories and voicing rooms. 











Centinuous orders for London for just 20 years past. 

Dr. C. W. Pearce says: “I know of no modern English 
organ in which the balance of tone is more beautifully 
preserved than in this very fine Instrument, which it has 
been my pleasure to inspect.”—The Grand Organ at 
MARYLEBONE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





WADSWORTH & BRO, 


Organ Builders, 
89, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Specifications and Esticnates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


GACANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@& SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Retablished 5@ Years.) 








Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 





Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent post free on application. 


SONGS FOR 
CHURCH AND HOME. 


No. 1—SUN OF MY SOUL, (CtoE). W. Henry Maxrietp, 
Mus. Bac, 

No.2.-O COME, YE WEARY HEARTED, (D to G.) 
CHARLES DARNTON. 

No. 3—GLORY TO THEE, MY GOD, THIS NIGHT. (C 
to E-flat.) James Lyon. 








ONE SHILLING EACH. 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 
is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regaré 
ag et grt ghee from 48 to 68 keys i» 
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to : 
Treble, enor, Baritone, and pees adapted for every descrip- 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, cundit to ttenation pene. 
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THE x NONCONFORMIST < 
> MUSIGAL x JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 











-EPTE >R PRICE 2D, 
No. 129. SEPTEMBE R, 1898. Annual Subscription: 2s, 6d. post free. 
BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. — POPULAR HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC, 
NORMAN & BEARD, Organ Builders, By E. MINSHALL. 
NORWICH AND LONDON 
(Heap OrFicE: 24, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.) Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 
Refer with pleasure to the following Central Nonconformist ———— me 
Churches in which they have erected New Organs :— * No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 

LIVERPOOL: WELSH CHURCH, PRINCES AVENUE, Sixth Edition, Qdle 
LIVEKPOOL: HARTINGTON ROAD CHURCH. ' ‘ ‘ 
LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.’ 
LONDON: EDEN STREET CHURCH, KINGSTON. Third Edition, 2@e 
GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. No.3. “All Gl npr griert = s 
GLASGOW : FREE CHURCH, POLLOKSHIELDS. 0. 3. ory, Laud, a onour. 
BIRMINGHAM: STOURBRIDGE WESLEYAN CHURCH. Fifth Edition, Lja@. 
CORK: PATRICK STREET CHURCH, : ” 
CARDIFF: CHARLES STREET CHURCH. * No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner. 
BIRKENHEAD: TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Third Edition, 2dl. 
BLACKBURN: LEAMINGTON STREET BAPTIST CHURCH. No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for us.” " 
COVENTRY: QUEEN’S ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH. Fs ~s - ae : P sanun ’ — 
HALIFAX (YORKS.): KING'S CROSS WESLEYAN CHURCH. No. 6. ‘I heard the Voice of Jesus say. 
OXFORD: NEW ROAD CHURCH. Third Edition, (Sol-fa, 1d.) 2@@e 
NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHURCH. * Orchestral parts for these may be hired. 
IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. : 
CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHURCH. a a wie he cis 
PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. “NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. 


No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, Price 144. 
No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Arruur Berrivce. Price 13d, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” [By Frank Marriann, Price rd. 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas. Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. *“O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrtecp, Mus, Bac, Price 14d, 

No. 6& “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHur Berripvce. Price 134. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 13d, 

No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut. Price 13d. 

No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 13d 


No. 10. “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A, Mansrietp, Mus, Doc, Price 13d, 
No. 11. **Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 
No. 12.. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Surru, F.R.C.O, Price 13d, 
No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Georcz H. Exy, B.A. Prive 13d. 

No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Sreane. Price 134, 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 13d, 

No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Exnest H, Surru, F.R.C.O.) Price 2d. 

No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O., and E. Minsuate. Price 13d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur Berrivce, 2d. 

No. 19. **‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnron, 2d. 

No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smitu, F.R.C.O. 2d. 

No. 21. “The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Frercher. 144. 

No. 22. “Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. Rayieicu Vicars. 1)d. 

No. 23. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 24. **Behold ! Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas) By Arruur BerrivGs. 2d. 

No. 25. ‘‘Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” By EF. Minsuat. 2d. 

No. 26. *‘Rejoice in the Lord.” By Arruur Berrivce. 2d, 

No. 297. “Forward be our Watchword.” (Choral March.) By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, ‘2d. 

No. 28. “The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn.” By Bruce Sreane. 2d. 

No. 29. “The Glory of the Lord.” By C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 3). “Blessed is the People.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus, Bac. 2d. 

No. 31. Let the Righteous be Glad. Ry C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 32. Christ our Passover is Sacrificed for us. By C. Darnron. 2d. 

No, 33, O Happy Band of Pilgrims. (Choral March.) By E. H. Smrrn, F.R.C.O, 2d, 

No. 34, Onward, Soldiers True. (‘horal March.) By Arrnur Berrince. Price 2d, 


“The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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CHORAL MARCHES. 


AMAFA>FAALFLFTF Tw 


“Saviour, Blessed Saviour.’ 
By Ernest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. 2d. 


** March On, Mareh On.” 


By CHARLES DARNTON. 24d. 


Orchestral Parts on Hire. 
Application to be made to the Composer, 19, Rudall Crescent, 
Hampstead, London, ‘NW, 


“Forward be our Watehword.” 
By W. Henry MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 2d, 


“0 Happy Band of Pilgrims ” 


By Ernest H. Smitu, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
“Onward, Soldiers True.’’ 


By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 2d. 
Orchestral parts on hire. Apply to the Composer, at 77, Umfreville 
Road, Harringay, London, WN. 


**MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Freer Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


VESPER TUNE. 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 


Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. 
Price One Penny. 


A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer for 
Congregational Use. 


By E. MINSHALL. 
One Penny each. 








Stiff Cards, 





44, Fieet Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Butlders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


St 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 
First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 


HELE & CO., 
Organ Builders, 
LONDON, PLYMOUTH, EXETER. 


Representative : 
C. H. HELE, 108, Netherwood Road, West Kensington. 


Builders of Organs of the highest class of work and tone 
from their own factories and voicing rooms. 














Centinuous orders for London for just 20 years past. 

Dr. C. W. Pearce says: ‘I know of no modern English 
organ in which the balance of tone is more beautifully 
preserved than in this very fine Instrument, which it has. 
been my pleasure to inspect.”—The Grand Organ at 
MARYLEBONE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





WADSWORTH & BRO, 


Organ BWuilders, 
89, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 
Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, 


Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


GACANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 


PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@& SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGAN8 FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Betablished 5@ Years.) 











Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 





Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 


sent post free on application. 


SONGS FOR 
CHURCH AND HOME. 


No. 1—SUN OF MY SOUL. (CtoE). W. Henry Maxrizxp, 
Mus. Bac, 

No.2.-O COME, YE WEARY HEARTED. (D to G.) 
CHARLES DARNTON. 

No. 3.—@GLORY TO THEE, MY GOD, THIS NIGHT. (C 
to E-flat.) James Lyon. 








ONE SHILLING EACH. _ 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SIN@. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 
a ranaiing tak diieeen af one 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regaré 
to a ae from 48 to 68 keys i» 














T ‘enor, Baritone, and obeged, Sot coy team” 
| tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bo Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 
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PRICE 2D. 
Annual Subscription: 2s. 6d. post free. 





BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


NORMAN & BEARD, Organ Builders, 


NORWICH AND LONDON 
(HEAD OrFice: 24, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.) 


Refer with pleasure to the following Central Nonconformist 
Churches in which they have erected New Organs :— 


LIVERPOOL: WELSH CHURCH, PRINCES AVENUE, 
LIVEKPOOL: HARTINGTON ROAD CHURCH. 

LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. 

LONDON: EDEN STREET CHURCH, KINGSTON. 
GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. 

GLASGOW : FREE CHURCH, POLLOKSHIELDS, 
BIRMINGHAM: STOURBRIDGE WESLEYAN CHURCH. 
CORK: PATRICK STREET CHURCH, 

CARDIFF: CHARLES STREET CHURCH. 

BIRKENHEAD: TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
BLACKBURN: LEAMINGTON STREET BAPTIST CHURCH. 
COVENTRY: QUEEN’S ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH. 

HALIFAX (YORKS.): KING'S CROSS WESLEYAN CHURCH. 
OXFORD: NEW ROAD CHURCH. 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHURCH. 

IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 
CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHURCH. 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 





POPULAR HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC, 


By E. MINSHALL. 


Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 
* No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
Sixth Edition, 2d. 
No, 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
Third Edition, 2@. 
No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
Fifth Edition, Ufa. 
*No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 
Third Edition, 2@e 
No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
*No. 6. “I heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
Third Edition. (Sol-fa, 1d.) 2@e 
* Orchestral parts for these may be hired. 





‘“NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





POPULAR ANTHEMS 


FOR CHURCH USE. 


No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, Price 144. 
No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berrivce. Price 1}4, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Frank Marrtanp, Price rid, 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas. Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac, Price 14d. 

No. 6. “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHur Berrivce. Price 1}¢. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricut. Price 14d, ‘ 

No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricur. Price 14d. 

No. 9. “‘He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 14d. 


No. 10. “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A, Mansrietp, Mus, Doc, Price 14d. 





“ Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrieco, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 


|, “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Surru, F.R.C,O, Price 14d, 


No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Georcz H. Evy, B.A. Prive 13. 

No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Sreane. Price 144, 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 14d. 

No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H. Smirn, F.R,C.O.) Price 2d. 
No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smirn, F.R.C.O., and E. Minsuate. Price 13d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArrHur Berripce, 2d. 
No. 19. ‘‘ March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnton, 2d. 
No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O. 2d. 

No. 21. “The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Fiercner. 144. 

No. 22. “Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. Rayieicu Vicars. 1d. 

No. 23. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 24. “‘Behold ! Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas) By Arruur Berrivcs. 2d, 

No. 25. “Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” By EF. Minsuat. 2d. 

No. 26. *‘Rejoice in the Lord.” By Arrsur Berrivce, 2d, 

No. 27. “Forward be our Watchword.” (Choral March.) By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. ‘2d. 
No. 28. “The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn.” By Bruce Sreane. 2d. 

No. 29. “The Glory of the Lord.” By C. Darnron. 2d. 

No. 3). “Blessed is the People.” By W. Henry Maxrizetp, Mus. Bac. 2d, 

No. 31, Let the Righteous be Glad. Ry C. Darnton. 2d. 

No, 82. Christ our Passover is Sacrificed for us. By C. Darnron. 2d. 

No, 33, O Happy Band of Pilgrims. (Choral March.) By E. H. Smit, F.R.C.O, 2d. 

No. 34. Onward, Soldiers True. (‘horal March.) By ArtHur Berrince, Price 2d, 


“The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Professional Botices. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MR. ARTHUR BERRIDGE 
has removed from 32, Dalmeny Road, to 


77, UMFREYILLE ROAD, HARRINGAY, LONDON, N. 
R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo).— 


“Mr, Alexander Tucker is the possessor of perhaps the 
finest basso-profundo voice among English vocalists. He was in 
excellent voice, singing ‘ Rock’d in the Cradle ot the Deep’ with 
remarkable power. | _ The Sketch, May 27th, 1896.”— St. Audries,” 
Enfield, N. 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus, Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc, 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHESIRATION, FORM and ANALYSIs, ACOUSTICS, etc., 
and prepares for Musical Examinations. Latest successes : MUS. 
BAC. LONDON, 1897, L.R.A.M., Pianoforte and Composition, 1897 
and 1898; F.R.C.O. and_A.K.C.O., 1897 and 1898; MUS, BAC. 








DURHAM FINAL and FIRST EXAMS., 1897 and 1898, and all | 


srevious vears; A.R.C.M., 1807 and 1898; FINAL ang FIRST 

US. BAC. OXFORD, 1897 and 1896; FINAL and FIRST MUS, 
BAC. CAMBRIDGE; MUS. BAC. DUBLIN; L., Mus, and 
A. Mus. L.C.M.; Mus, Bac, and Mus, Doc., Toronto; L.1.C.L. 


‘A.T.C.L.,1897; Senior Local, R.A.M. and R.C.M., L.L.A. (Music) St. | 


Andrews, 1897, etc. Special and individual attention given to Cor- 
respondents, Upwards of 422 Diplomas and Degrees and several 
Gold Medals gained by pupils. MSS. revised for publication, 
Analysis of classical works for Examinations.—Terms moderate, 
—Address, 70, Parkhill Koad, London, N.W. 


R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
T.U.T., F.R.C.O., L.Mus. L.C.M., L.T.C.L., Torquay 
(Author of “fhe Student’s Harmony”) prepares by Correspon- 
eee Se all Musical Exams, Examination pieces analyzed. MSS, 
levised, 


ISS MARGARET PEARSON (Soprano).—Con- 

certs, Oratorios, etc. Special: ‘Creation,” “ Elijah,” and 

“Stabat Mater” (Rossini).—For terms, etc., 50, Bloom Street, 
Stockport. 


OR CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc.—Send 
One Shilling for Sample Parcel of Effective ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all seasons.—The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate 

Station Arcade, London, E.C. Estimates to Composers. 














V ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Comfortable Apartments 
or Board. Three minutes from Sea. Terms moderate and 
inclusive.—Mrs. Willis, Lille House. 


Harvest 
Anthems. 

















The Glory of the Lord. 


By C. DARNTON. Price 2d. 


Orchestral paris may be hired from the Composer, 19, Rudall 
Crescent, London, N.W. 


Let the Earth bring Forth Grass. 


By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 2d. 


Orchestral parts may be hired from the Composer, 77, Umfrevill 
Road, Harringay, perkins N. is ied 


Because the Lord thy God. 


By W. H. MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 2d. 


Fear Not, 0 Land. 


By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 2d. 
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LONDON GOLLEGE OF MUS, 


INCORPORATED 1892] — Fourided 1887. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 


[Lumrrep, 





PATRON - - = + © - - - - His Grace the Duke or Leeps. 


Dr. F, J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. Aucustus Homes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 

EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London 
and at 3860 Provincial Centres in December, when Certificates 
will be granted to all successtui candidates without restriction to 
age. Latest date for receiving Entries, November 15th. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, who will supply all particulars, 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with the printed Regulations. 

Application for the Formation of New Centres should be 
mace to the Secretary, who will furnish all necessary information. 

The Higher [-xaminations for Diplomas of Associate (A.L.C.M.), 
Associate in Music (A.Mus, L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), Licen- 
tiate in Music (L. Mus, L.C.M.,)., and Fellowship (f.L.C.M.). 
will also take place in June and July. 

In the Educational Papelera, students are received and 
thoroughly trained under the best Professors at Moderate Fees, 

T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 








A SHORT CHURCH CANTATA~ 


PENITENCE, PARDON, & PEACE. 


MUSIC BY 
J. H. MAUNDER. 
For Soprano (or Tenor) and Baritone Soli and Chorus, 
London ard New York: NOVELLO, EWER & CQ. 


Write for Complete Lists of Church Music and Specimen Copies to 
the Composgr, “San Remo,” Bromley Kent. 





MODERN THREE MANUAL ORGAN for 

SALE, built for a North London Church, about eight years 
ago, atacost of £800. It contains on Great, 8 stops; Swell, 10 
stops ; Choir, 5 stops; Pedal, 3 stops; Couplers, 5; full compass. 
Can be seen and tried by appointment.—Address, J. S. B., 16, 
Upper Thames Street, EC. 





Now Ready. 


“ We highly commend it.”—MMethodist Times. 

“ All that could be desired.”—- Westminster Gazette. 
‘Most comprehensive we have seen.” —Presbylerian. 
“Much excellent material.”— Christian World, 


The ‘Bristol’ Chant, Service, 
and Anthem Book 


(IN CONNECTION WITH THE BRISTOL TUNE BOOK), 
4. The CHANT SECTION contains 


The Psalms, and Passages of Scripture Pointed for 
Chanting ; with new and original Chants. 
Chants with varied Accompaniments for Special Psalms. 


2. The SERVICE SECTION contains 


Tallis’ Responses. The Canticles for Morning and 
Evening Prayer, Vesper and Benediction Hymns, etc, 


3. The ANTHEM SECTION contains 


About 420 Prize anv SpeciaAL ANTHEMS. 
GZ A special feature is the Series of Hymn-Anthems, 




















Full information from the Publisher and Proprietor: 
W. CROFTON HEMMONS, St. Stephen Street, BRISTOL; 
Or NOVELLO, EWER & 00,, LONDON, 
Price complete, 4s. Separate Sections from 1s. 6d. 
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A GENTLEMAN who has been organist and choir- 
master of a certain Congregational church writes 
asking our opinion under the following circum- 
stances. On a recent Sunday “When I survey 
the wondrous Cross” was put down to be sung. 
In the Congregational Church Hymnal there are 
two tunes, viz., “Rockingham” and “Crux 
Beata.” ‘The organist, at the previous weekly 
practice, decided to take the latter tune, and this 
arrangement was duly carried out at the service. 
The “ Amen” was hardly over, he says, when the 
pastor rose and in a very emphatic manner spoke 
strongly against the tune and hoped he should 
never hear it again. For some minutes he dwelt 
on the matter in somewhat severe terms. The 
organist and choir of course could only remain 
silent ; but the interview with pastor and deacons 
in the vestry after service was apparently not a 
happy ending to the Sabbath-day. We think the 
choirmaster was perfectly within his rights in 
selecting “Crux Beata,” because it is given in the 
Hymnal, and was, we believe, written specially for 
























that hymn. We are, however, not sure that it was 
wise on the editor’s part to give a second tune 
when “ Rockingham ” has for so long been wedded 
to the hymn. “Crux Beata” is a fine tune (though 
not very Congregational), and set to another hymn 
might be very acceptable. But to many people, 
“When I survey the wondrous Cross” loses much 
of its pathos when sung to any other tune, however 
good, than “ Rockingham.” We regret, however, 
that the minister should have publicly rebuked the 
choirmaster (for it really amounted to that) when 
he could not reply. Possibly the minister was not 
aware that the tune was set in the Hymnal to the 
hymn. If he felt a mistake had been made he 
should have reserved his remarks till after the 
service, when no doubt a kindly expression of his 
feelings and wishes for the future would have been 
taken in good part. As it was, the organist and 
choir were considerably hurt and the remainder of 
the service was of no benefit to them. 


The discontinuance of “The Monday Popular 
Concerts” will be much regretted by many 
amateurs who have learnt much by attending these 
famous concerts. Many changes have taken place 
since the “ Monday Pops” were first instituted, 
and tastes have altered. Probably the large in- 
crease in orchestral concerts has been the chief 
cause in thinning the attendance at Mr. Chappell’s 
concerts. No doubt the Monday Pops have done 
much for the musical education of Londoners. 





In Wales, choirs preparing for a big competition _ 


usually meet for practice on Sunday evenings after 
the service is over at the various churches and 
chapels. To many of the singers, no doubt, this 
is a convenient time. But there have been objec- 
tions in some quarters to these Sunday rehearsals. 
It is worthy of note that Mr. A. Price Morgan, the 
conductor of the Builth choir, who divided the 
prize with the Carnarvon choir in the chief choral 
competition at the recent National Eisteddfod, 
shares these objections, and not a single rehearsal 
was held on a Sunday during the lengthened 
period of preparation. Mr. Morgan is a Calvinistic 
Methodist. 


———_—_———_ 


We would call the attention of choirmasters who 
desire orchestral accompaniments at their forth- 
coming Harvest Festivals, that band parts} for 
“The Glory of the Lord” (Darnton), and “ Let 
the Earth bring forth grass” (Berridge), both pub- 
lished at our office, may be hired. Particulars will 
be found in our advertising columns. We may 
perhaps add that band parts for “Soldiers of Christ 
arise,” “Brightly gleams our Banner,” and “I 
heard the Voice of Jesus say ” (Minshall) can also 
be hired. 





Organists needing new music should take Zhe 
Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries, published at 
our office. It is issued every alternate month, 





























-element of variety, to be sure, and an occasional 
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and each number contains eight pages (with a 
cover) of really good organ music, specially | 
written for this work. ‘The printing is excellent, 
and the paper good. Many well-known organists | 
have spoken in high terms of this publication, and | 
we can cordially recommend it. | 


By ERNEST SHRIVER. 


Dratorios by Small Societies. 
| 
| 


Directors of choral societies of fifty voices and | 
upwards, especially those in towns and cities remote | 
from the great centres, are confronted by the everlast- 
ing problem, “ What shall we work upon in order to | 
sustain interest?” Many a small vocal organisation | 
has died of inanition, simply because the music sung | 
did not possess the elements needed to excite the | 
interest or rather the ambition of the members. Too | 
often the decay of such societies is traceable to too | 
much sameness in diet, or to the administration of | 
indigestible musical food, In many cases the works | 
studied include part-songs, glees, opera choruses, or 
at best, excerps from the lighter cantatas,—excellent 
material when judiciously used, but open to the objec- | 
tion of being fragmentary and not presenting the | 
rallying-point so essential to the successful conduct of | 
a vocal club. 

The greatest need of the average mixed chorus 
(frequently mixed in more musical senses than one) is 
a definite goal, a spur to ambitious effort, Theconcert | 
in which the programme is composed of choruses, 
vocal solos, and instrumental selections, possesses the 


performance of this kind is advisable, but small | 
societies are prone to run too much of this sort of | 
thing. 

I speak from experience in saying that the surest 
and most effective way to quicken the interest in a 
choral society is by giving a complete work, and if 
that work be a standard oratorio, so much the better. 
The results upon the morale of the membership, as 
well as upon the treasury, are infinitely better when 
the energies are directed toward an oratorio, than 
when the effort is expended on a lighter work or on a | 
composite programme, not to mention the effect upon 
the musical taste of the community, which of course 
ought to be considered. 

Remember, I speak of small cities, removed from 
musical centres, and assume that the solos are in the 
hands of competent vocalists, secured, if need be, from 
the large cities. ‘Ihese singers should, of course, be 
fully up to their work, without being the highest-priced, 
and such are obtainable. 

A leading object in this article is to combat the 
common and natural impression that oratorio cannot 
be done by a small chorus of the calibre found in most 
towns of {rom 12,000 to 20,000 population, There are 
to be found dozens of conductors of choruses of from | 





fifty to sixty voices who will acceptably present to 
audiences such compositions as Pinsuti’s ‘ Good | 
Night, Beloved,” or Eaton Faning’s “Song of the 
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Vikings,” but who would never think of using the 
same vocal force in doing an oratorio. A body of 
singers capable of doing justice to “Good Night, Be- 
loved,” with its nicety of shading and its taxing re- 
quirements in the way of accuracy of tone, compass, 
and balancing of parts, certainly ought to be able to 
sing the “Hallelujah Chorus,” provided they have 
lung power enough.:; And the “ Song of the Vikings,” 
with its chromatic sweeps and its whirlwind tempo, 
calls for as much vocal ability as “ Achieved is the 
Glorious Work,” from the Cyeation. In fact many of 
the detached choruses and glees attempted by small 
organisations are really more difficult to sing properly 
than those in the great oratorios. Ofter the former 
are more readily grasped in some fashion, their nota- 
tion being generally easier than that of the average 
chorus in a great work, but in the long run the latter 
give the more satisfactory results, and they are 
certainly well worth the additional labour. 

Take “ All We Like Sheep,” from the Jessiah, for 
instance. Toa body of singers unaccustomed to such 
work, the difficulties at first glance seem well nigh 
appalling. But let the chorus be attacked, section by 
section, measure by measure, and before patient, in- 
telligent, persistent effort, the obstacles gradually 
melt away, until presently, the “we have turn-eds” 
are reeled off as smoothly as the lines of an ordinary 
hymn tune, It is only a question of hard work 
properly directed. 

There is, perhaps, room for a difference of opinion 
upon the question whether the volume of tone from a 
choir of the class under consideration is equal to the 
adequate presentation of the great thoughts of the 
oratorio giants, Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn. It 
is, of course, admitted that a chorus of two or three 
hundred can give bettew effect to certain of the massive 
numbers, but a choir of fifty good, honest, effective, 
singers is able to convey a very fair idea of the com- 
poser's meaning. Assuming in the smaller body the 
proportion of ‘dead-wood” usually found in big 
choruses, the question would become more difficult, 
but if the fifty are all efficient and know the music as 
they should before attempting it at all, the result will 
be satisfactory. 

I have seen a large Messiah audience rise at the im- 
mortal “ Hallelujah ” and stand, thrilled and electrified, 
though the chorus numbered but fifty. 

1 believe that any fairly good small chorus, if well 
handled, can do such oratorios as Creation, Messiah, 
and £7jah, and am sure that the effect upon the indi- 
vidual members of singing such works is inspiring 
beyond the possibilities of any other musical influence. 
They feel they are doing something worth while when 
they essay such work; the humblest is conscious of 
assisting in an artistic undertaking ; of climbing to the 
highest planes of emotion, of helping to work up to a/ 
noble climax. The young folks of both sexes will) 
forego skating, cards, nay even dancing, to rehearse 
an oratorio; the sopranos and altos will meet after- 
noons for special practice and the young men will give 
an extra half hour in the evening. There is magic in 
the word “oratorio,” and the enthusiasm engendered 
is contagious. 
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In an oratorio, you have something to advertise; a 
chance for puffing without puffery. There are the 
religious, dramatic and historical sides of the work to 
dwell upon; the music to analyze; the composer's 
biography to quote and the soloists’ merits to extol, 
The public will respond to all this, and if your business 
end be well managed, and your soloists dc not come 
too high, you will probably have a surplus in the 
treasury. 

If your society has never given an oratorio, try it. 
The Creation is a good work to begin with. Any 
good chorus who have been singing glees and patt- 
songs for two seasons, ought to master it in three 
months, and it need not necessarily crowd out the 
mixed concert, The Messiah will follow on naturally 
the next year; it is rather too serious looking for the 
initiative, but will do excellently for No, 2, when a 
degree of courage has been attained. ///jah can be 
No. 3, andis more difficult than either of the others, 
though perhaps it doesn’t look so, Mendelssohn’s 
choral compositions are “stiffer” than Handel’s; the 
latter's music, for all its floridity, being extremely 
singable. 

As to the orchestra: You can probably not afford to 
import players, and if your local men are not equal to 
doing the work well, be content with a piano, rein- 
forced, if you can manage the tuning, by a reed organ, 
for the recitatives. A skilful pianist, on a grand, can 
support and set off the vocal parts; a poor orchestra 
spoils all. I do not for aninstant pretend that oratorio, 
especially of the modern school, does not badly need 
an orchestra. It is simply a case of half a palatable 
loaf or.no bread at all. 

There may be those who differ with me as to the 
expediency of making a beginning with such a work as 
the Creation, and who would recommend a cantata or 
one of the lighter oratorios, like Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
(a beautiful, but essentially operatic composition) or 
Costa’s £/i, But experience with the comparative 
results from tests with different grades-of works has 
taught me that the road to success in oratorio-giving 
leads straight to the great citadels. The very boldness 
of the undertaking makes for success. 

That none of this can be accomplished without a 
thoroughly capable conductor, need hardly be said. 
He must have more than musical skill and knowledge 
of vocal ways and means; more than a sympathetic 
understanding of the masterpiece to be presented. His 
equipment must include (beside, of course, all these) 
the rarer faculty of being able to make the chorus see, 
to some extent, with his eyes, to look below the surface 
of the music and perceive its subtler beauties and 
deeper meanings. And this he must do, not by prosy 
lecturing or dry statement, but by crisp, skilfully 
dropped commentaries and bright, sketchy outline, 
bringing out a light here and a shadow there, until 
the pages of the score are aglow to the dullest 
member. 

With such a conductor, the kind of chorus I have 
described, and shrewd business tact, a standard 
oratorio may be made a success in almost any town of 
12,000 or upward.— Zhe Musician, 


AGP MEY PR 
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Short Themes. 


MARVELLOUS MUSICAL MEMORY. 
WHEN Mendelssohn played on the piano or the organ, 
the listener felt the great musician and composer in 
every bar. The man’s musical memory was marvellous. 
Sir Charles Hallé, who in 1843 spent several weeks 
with Mendelssohn at Franktort, describes in his “ Auto- 
biography ” three instances of the composer's memory. 
He writes : 

“The greatest treat was to sit with him at the piano 
and listen to innumerable fragments from half-forgotten 
beautiful works of Cherubini, Gluck, Bach, Palestrina, 
and Marcello, It was only necessary to mention one of 
them to hear it played to perfection, until I came to the 
conclusion that he knew every bar of music ever written, 
and, what was more, could produce it immediately. 

“ One morning Hiller and 1 were playing together one 
of Bach’s organ pieces on the piano—one of no particular 
interest, but which we wished to know better. When 
we were in the middle of it—a part hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from many similar ones—the door opened, 
Mendelssohn entered, and without interrupting us, rose 
on tiptoes, and with his uplifted finger pointed signifi- 
cantly at the next bar which was coming and contained 
an unexpected and striking modulation. 

“ So, from hearing through the door a bar or two of a 
—for Bach—somewhat commonplace piece, he not only 
recognized it at once, but he knew the exact place we 
had arrived at, and what was to follow in the next bar. 
His memory was prodigious and his knowledge intimate. 

“It is well known that when he revived Bach’s 
‘ Passion Music’ and conducted the first performance, 
he found, on stepping on to the conductor's desk, that a 
score similar in binding and thickness, but of another 
work, had been brought by mistake. He conducted 
this amazingly complicated work by heart, turning leaf 
after leaf of the book he had before him in order not to 
create any feeling of uneasiness on the part of the 
musicians and singers.” 


» 
JEALOUSY. 

In spite of the oft-repeated assertion that there are no 
people on earth who are so jealous as musicians, facts 
are constantly disproving the statement. As a matter 
of course, narrow-minded individuals must still lack 
broadness of mental outlook whether they belong to 
the musical profession, are wielders of the brush, or 
walk the thorny paths of literature; but there are as 
few of this objectionable class in music, perhaps, as in 
any profession. The sincere interest which our older 
teachers feel not only in the young aspirants under 
their immediate wings, but in co-laborers along the 
same lines they are following is always gratifying. 
The quick recognition, the sincere applause, the hearty 
handshake at the close of a well-executed number are 
all welcome evidences of the warm-hearted, whole- 
souled manliness which distinguishes the real musician. 
Let the spirit be encouraged. + Repeat all the good you 
know of those who are struggling for firm footing, and 
say nothing of the petty faults and trifling mannerisms 
which are not to hamper the work of the grandest 
genius. The result will be worth the effort required, 
and will benefit all concerned. 
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Wusic at the Cathedral, Dunblane, 
32,78. 

Tue services of the Established Church of Scot- 

land present so much in common with the average 

Nonconformist service that it will not be at all out 

of place to give in these pages some idea of what 

goes on in a cathedral over the Border. 

It was our pleasure recently to spend a few 
weeks at the Dunblane Hydro, one of the most 
popular Scottish health resorts, where creature 
comfort and all kinds of delightful entertainment 
are lavishly dealt out. During our visit we became 
greatly interested in the above-named church and 
its popular and clever ‘organist, Mr. John Herd, 
whose portrait is here given. 

The restoration of this venerable building dur- 
ing quite recent years has attracted considerable 
attention, and it is in every way worthy of national 
respect. Its picturesque situation and architectural 
beauty, its historical associations, and the remem- 
brance that within the weather-beaten walls suc- 
cessive generations of Scotsmen have worshipped 
for nearly eight centuries—all these cannot fail to 
impress the visitor when viewing the pillared aisles 
and time-worn memorials of past ages. The re- 
storation of the cathedral, completed in 1893, is 
perfect, whether regarded from a utilitarian or 
archeological point of view, great care and skill 
having been employed to trespass as little as possible 
in introducing new material, and to follow what 
was known of the original. ‘The result is that the 
Cathedral stands at the present time the beautiful 
structure it was three centuries ago. ‘The cost of 
restoration amounted to £27,000, the greater por- 
tion of which was generously given by Mrs. 





Wallace of Glassingall, whose name will de- 
servedly be associated with Dunblane Cathedral 
for all time. ‘The minister is the Rev. Alexander 
Ritchie, B.D., whose excellent and broad-minded 
preaching is listened to with rapt attention by 
the large congregations which assemble every 
Sunday. 

The choir, or chancel, is eighty feet in length 
and thirty feet in breadth. It has no aisles, and 
is lighted by six long windows and a fine eastern 
window. On the floor of the choir three slabs of 
blue marble mark the graves of Margaret Drum- 
mond (who, it is alleged, was secretly married to 
James IV.) and her two sisters, the victims of a 
dark and mysterious tragedy at Drummond Castle. 

The new organ, a powerful instrument with a 
splendidly carved Gothic oak case, forty feet in 
height, is placed on the north wall of the choir. 
The specification was prepared by Dr. A. L, 
Peace, late of Glasgow Cathedral, the work 
being executed under his supervision. Motive 
power is supplied by a double cylinder rocking- 
lever hydraulic engine. The organ was built by 
Eustace Ingram, London; the case was de- 
signed by Dr. Rowand Anderson, the architect 
of the restoration. The instrument, exclusive of 
the case, cost £1,100, which sum was raised by 
the congregation. The case cost £700. 

A conspicuous feature is the elaborate screen 
between the choir and nave, which is beautifully 
carved, and is in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance. 

The pulpit, a chaste and elegant design, is 
in seventeenth-century style. Carved in niches 
round the front are statuettes and inlaid panels, the 
latter bearing designs symbolical of incidents con- 
nected with the Crucifixion. 

The brass lectern in front of the pulpit is also 
worthy of special notice. It is very massive, and 
of beautiful design, being ornamented with artis- 
tically-executed figures representing symbolically 
the four Evangelists. 

The choir stalls are placed on one side of the 
chancel only, and are facing the organ. Accom- 
modation is provided for about forty choristers. 

Visitors to the Cathedral are not slow in discover- 
ing that the organist, Mr. John Herd, is an 
excellent musician, and a very fine performer upon 
the magnificent instrument at which he so ably 
presides. Indeed, it is seldom an organist takes 
such a conspicuous part in the services as the 
subject of our portrait. The organ at Dunblane 
Cathedral may be put down as quite the main 
feature of the musical service. Mr. Herd seems to 
realise this fact, and is in no small degree respon- 
sible for the same, for by his tasteful, intelligent, 
and soulful playing he has made his organ a great 
spiritual power in the hearts of those who worship 
with him. If it is possible for an organist to 
“preach,” then surely Mr. Herd is a musical 
preacher to those who have the power to appre- 
ciate such “sermons” as he delivers. A tender 
strain of music will often have magic power where 
a great peroration may fail to produce an effect. 
Mr. Herd knows this, and does not miss his oppor- 
tunity of sending out his “message of light and 
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healing” in the way God has given him power 
to do. We were glad to notice plenty of 
time was allowed him. His voluntaries are quite 
features of the service, as they should be.) The 
opening voluntary is not merely a herald of the 
coming of minister and choir, but always a well- 
chosen and beautifully-played selection occupying 
some six or seven minutes ; nor is he compelled to 
desist when the minister is in the pulpit, for we 
noticed on more than one occasion Mr. Ritchie 
quietly waited a minute or two until the completion 
of the voluntary ; this same pause to listen to the 
organ was also noticeable during the offertory 
voluntary, which led us to think that Mr. Herd’s 
part in the service was given the prominence so 
genuinely deserved. 

At the close of the service the organ again at- 
tracts many listeners, who may be seen every Sun- 
day morning gathering around close to the organ- 
stool to watch the enthusiastic musician as he 
so deftly runs his fingers over the keys, and 
revels in the wealth of sound which responds to 
his magic touch. ‘The tunes as given out by Mr. 
Herd are quite a study; no point for pleasing effect 
is missed ; so, too, when he accompanies the con- 
gregation in their well-measured singing, he finds 
opportunity for all sorts of “blends,” with varia- 
tions which at times almost throw the worshippers 
off the right track. It so happens that the choir 
is not strong enough to maintain the strict sempo, 
and during such a holiday month as August this 
lack of choir sustenance was rather in evidence, 
unfortunately just at the time when extra large 
congregations most needed their presence in 
keeping the congregational singing steady. Mr. 
Herd evidently makes a great 








Church in Edinburgh, Old Greyfriars Church (Sir 
Walter Scott’s church), St. James’s United Pres- 
byterian, and Lesmahagow Parish Church. 

‘The choir members number between thirty and 
forty ladies and gentlemen, entirely voluntary. 
From October to April the choir, with additional 
members, becomes a choral society. During the 
past few years performances have been given on 
Sunday evenings, at Christmas, and Easter, of 
some of the principal works, including the Messiah, 
St. Paul, Ruth, etc., when special soloists have 
been engaged. 

Once the Perthshire Choir Union of 300 voices 
with orchestra and organ performed the Afessiah. 
On these occasions crowded congregations have 
shown how greatly these musical services are 
appreciated, and Mr. Herd truly observes that 
there is no place so well fitted for the proper and 
religious performance of these sacred masterpieces. 
At frequent intervals an organ recital is given in 
the Cathedral, when Mr. Herd is sometimes able 
to gain the assistance of some well-known vocalist 
who may be staying at the Hydro. In this way 
Miss Mabel Berry, Mr. Braxton Smith, and Mr. 
Alexander Tucker have sung solos there. 

A visitor to the Hydro during our stay was the 
well-known organist, Mr. W. S. Hoyte, who one 
morning kindly gave us a fine sample of his 
superb playing on the Cathedral organ, to the 
great delight of Mr. Herd and a little party of 
visitors. 

In the ordinary way there is little done beyond 
hymn singing in the musical services on Sundays. 
Occasionally an anthem is sung in the evening, 
and the Te Deum in the morning, but there is 





point of giving all possible 





colour to the words of psalms 
and hymns. In so doing his 
ability is great, and his delight- 
ful effects are keenly appre- 
ciated by his many admirers. 
It is impossible to be long in 
Mr. Herd’s company without 
finding out how ardently he 
loves his work. Most morn- 
ings he is to be found in the 
Cathedral playing his organ, 
which would seem almost as 
dear to him as life itself. 

Mr. Herd is a native of Edin- 
burgh. He received his first 
piano lessons, when a chorister 
in St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, from Mr. Henry 
Webb, late organist of Calcutta 
Cathedral, and husband of 
Madame Alice Gomez ; his 
other teachers were Mr. Allan 
Macbeth, of Glasgow, Mr. 

















Davidson, a very advanced 
musician, of Edinburgh, and 
Herr Otto Schweizer, of Rouen. 


Prior to under- | seldom any chanting. Dunblane is quite a small 


taking the music at Dunblane, in September, 1892, | place, and therefore it is not an easy matter to 


Mr. Herd held appointments at the following 
churches—Dalry Congregational, the German 
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keep going a first-rate choir, especially as there are 
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has plenty of ideas concerning the development of | 

a more elaborate musical service, and in these he 

appears to have the sympathy of the minister, Mr. 

Ritchie, who also is anxious to be as much abreast 

of, the times as is judicious ; nevertheless both are 
. anxious to study the feelings of their less advanced 
" fellow worshippers, hence they prefer to move 
forward carefully, wishing to offend none of the 
‘auld lichts.” None the less, however, is it cer- 
tain that musical progress in the Scotch churches 
has been going forward by leaps and bounds of 
late years, and certainly the fine organ in Dun- 
blane Cathedral may be cited as a notable example 
of such progress. With such a good incentive 
other advances must surely follow, and that soon, 
so that at no very distant date we shall expect to 
find a choral service worthy of such a noble fane 
and of such a painstaking and altogether suitable 
musical chief as Mr. Herd. Not often is so small 
acommunity blessed with a Christian agency so 
powerful as is here set up. We can only hope 
that minister and organist may continue to work 
well together and be allowed the exercise of their 
full powers, then their success in the cure of souls 
will be well assured. 

The following is the specification of the organ— 


Great Organ. CC to G in Alto. 


Pitch, 
1. Double Open Diapason, . Ma oy”  (roMeet: 
2. Open Diapason No. 1 ; Big. 
3. Open Diapason No, 2 ii; 
4. Dulciana .. B nd 
5. Clarabella. . Be is 
6. Principal .. A 4 
7. Harmonic Flute .. + aaa 
8. Fifteenth .. ‘0 He AP re 2 45 
9. Mixture, 3 ranks (17, Ig, 22) .. oe —— 
10, Trumpet a a a Bs feet 


11. Clarionet .. ye silo 
12.'Clarion .. aie ns ae eis Ae oss 


Swell Organ. CC to G in Alto. 


3. Lieblich Bourdon (wood and metal) .. fOo5; 
14. Open Diapason SO 4 
15. Lieblich Flute (wood and metal) ae 
16, Echo Gamba ig ee B: 5: 
17. Aeoline (undulating with No. 16) Ba 
18, Principal .. as : 4 » 


19, Fifteenth .. 
. Mixture, 3f ranks (7 19, 22) | 


21. Horn , : ss a 8 feet 

22, Oboe + +6 os se e Sip 
Pedal Organ, CCC to F 

23. Open Diapason .. ie iy on a Kas 

24. Violone.. ire x5 pa - a 

25. Bourdon .. yf By “* Suet uae 

26. Octave Diapason Pee a i a 


27. Trombone if pie. Gh 


Couplers and Accessory Movements. 
28. Swell to Great. 
29. Swell to Great, Sub 8ve. 
30. Swell to Great, Super 8ve. 
31. Swell to Pedals. 
32. Great to Pedal. 
33. Tremulant to Swell. 
Four double-acting Composition Pedals to Great 
Organ. 
Three double-acting Composition Pedals to Swell 
Organ. 




















Dur Contemporaties. 


Mr. SPENCER CURWEN, in giving in the AZusicu/ 
Herald an account of music in Copenhagen schools, 
has an interesting reference to the kind of music sung 
in the churches there. He heard a service in the 
Church of Our Lady, at which several metrical psalms 
were heartily sung, in unison, to their historic tunes, 
He points out how those countries which followed 
Reformation ideas adopted metrical psalms sung to 
‘proper tunes,” and remarks upon the different way in 
which the modern spirit which favours hymns has 
touched different countries. Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, etc., are still in the position that we should be 
if we continued to use the old Sternhold and Hopkins 
psalms. Except in Scotland, we do not use the 
metrical psalms to any extent now, but on the Conti- 
nent worshippers are content to use them all their days. 
The singing at this Copenhagen church was excessively 
slow, a well-known six-line choral taking eighteen 
minutes for the six verses. This would be hard on 
asthmatic people! Mr. Curwen noticed a lady beside 
him who took breath as a rule at every other note.—The 
Herald's biography this month is devoted to Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, the popular conductor of the Westminster 
Orchestral Society, one of the most important amateur 
orchestras in London. Mr. Macpherson, as indeed his 
name shows, is of Scottish descent, though he was 
born in Liverpool, and has been in London since he 
was a year old. A student of the R.A.M., he became 
at the age of twenty organist of Immanuel Church, 
Streatham, where he did twelve years’ work, resigning 
last Christmas in order to secure Sunday rest. Mr. 
Macpherson has had a good deal of experience as a 
conductor of choral societies. Of the general character 
of choral works he says: ‘‘ Modern works are less 
attractive to the choirs than those of an earlier date. 
If they are more dramatic, they are also more scrappy, 
and depend more upon the orchestra. One of the 
most awkward, if one of the most effective of recent 
works that we have tackled, is Stanford’s Revenge. 
Of all composers, Mendelssohn is perhaps the most 
grateful to singers, and he still holds his own.. We 
rarely issue a prospectus without his name. Do we 
flatten ? At rehearsals sometimes; at concerts never. 
The singers are put on their mettle when the public 
is listening. We always have the pianoforte at rehear- 
sals. Unaccompanied works are practised with the 
piano.” Mr. Macpherson is now a professor at the 
R.A.M., and has written a book of “ Practical Har- 
mony ” for his pupils. 

‘ 

Mr. J. S. Shedlock has been combining business 
with pleasure by attending the Bergen Musical 
Festival, and he tells us all about it in the AZusical 
Record. In olden times England was invaded by the 
Northmen ; now Norway is invaded by the English, 
who go there year after year, and in ever-increasing 
numbers, to enjoy the scenery of that land so favoured 
by nature. The recent festival, which was under the 
direction of Grieg, was the first ever held in Norway. 
Though Norway has long been celebrated for its folk- 
music, art-music in that country is of comparatively 
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THINE HEART..”by ARTHURBERRIDGE. 124 
3.‘HOLIEST! BREATHE AN EVE- 
NING BLESSING".; FRANK scisesnnittl 
a.“ROCK OF AGES’3s (us BuxtonGronpy 114 
5.“O BE JOYFUL IN GOD” By W.HENRY | 
MAXFIELD. Mas. Bac. 11/24 
6.“FEAR NOT,O LAND’ (Prize Harvest | 
Anthem) By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 1124 
1.“HOLY, HOLY, HOLY” 3; W. wricut.1124 | 
8..THERE WERESHEPHERDS: | 
(Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. WRIGHT. 1424 | 


9.“HE IS RISEN.” (Prize Easter Anthem, 
By J.P. ATTWATER. 41/24 | 
10.0 LORD,I WILL PRAISE THEE” | 
(Prize Anthem.) By ORLANDO A.MANSFIELD,M.D tinal 
11.“.BECAUSE THE LORD THY GOD” 
(Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W.HENRY MAXFIELD,M.B. 44/24) 
12.“ALL HAIL THE POWER OF JE: | 
SU’S NAME’ Prize Anthem)ByERNESTHSMITH, ERGO. 
BENEDICITE OMNIA OPERA Pine! 
Setting.)By GEORGE H.ELy, B.A. 14/24 
LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO | 
BETHLEHEM. (Christmas Anthem.) By 
BRUCE STEANE. 114 | 
CHRIST IS RISEN. (Prize Easter 
Anthem.) ty JAMES Lyon. 1'a4 
. SAVIOUR, BLESSED SAVIOUR py 
ERNEST H.SMITH.FRC.O. 24 | 
. THREE INTROITS By ERNEST A. 
SMITH & E.MINSHALL. 17/24 
. LET THE EARTH BRING FORTH 
GRASS By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 24 | 
. MARCH ON,MARCH ON, YE = 
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13. 





DIERS TRUE syC.Darnton. 24 


. PRAISE YE THE LORD (Festival 
Anthem By ERNEST H.SMITH.FRC.O. 24 | 
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22 ASSIST US MERCIFULLY O 
LORD.G.RAYLEIGH Vicars. 1424 
23.PRAISE THE LORD, O JERU- 
SALEM. C.DARNTON. 24 
24.BEHOLD I BRING YOU GOOD 
TIDINGS. ARTHURBERRIDGE. 24 i| 
25 WHOIS THIS SO WEAK AND 
HELPLESS? E. MINsSHALL. 2¢ 
26.REJOICE IN THE LORD. 
ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 24 
27.FORWARD BE OUR WATCH 
WORD. (Choral March |W. H.MAXFIELD. 2% 
28.THE ROSEATE HUES OF 
EARLY DAWN. Brtce STEANE. 24 


29. THE GLORY OF THE LORD. | 











(Harvest or General) C.DARNTON. 24 
30.BLESSED IS THE PEOPLE 
W.HENRY MAXFIELD. Mus. Bac. 2¢ | 3 
31. LET THE RIGHTEOUS BE - 
GLAD. C.Darnton. 24 ; oF 


32. CHRIST OUR PASSOVER IS 
SACRIFICED FOR US.C.Darnton.24 








33.0 HAPPY BAND OF PILGRIMS : 
(Choral March) E.H.SMITH.F.R.C.O. 24 | i 

3a.ONWARD, SOLDIERS TRUE ha 
(Choral March) ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 2! 7 

35.SING ALOUD UNTO GOD. iis 


A.W. FLETCHER. 24 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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1668, there were distinguished organists at Christiania 
and Throndhjem, and during the eighteenth century 
these cities, and also Bergen, were visited by distin- 
guished foreign musicians : Gluck went with an Italiaa 
company to Christiania in 1749; l'Abbe Vogler went 
there repeatedly, and also to Bergen, and gave organ 
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in Africa in a Moorish Castle. It is not so very long 
since the lady went in seriously for the study of music, 
her family having some of the old notions about the un- 


| desirableness of following the artasaprofession. She 


recitals; and in this century, R. Wilmers, the pianist,. | 


lived for two years at Bergen. A Society for the culti- 
vation of good music was founded at Christiania in 
1809, and a Philharmonic Society in 1847. But the 
Subscription Concerts established in 1857, partly under 
the direction of Halfdan Kjerulf, and the Mutual Union, 
founded in 1871 at the instigation of Greig—and of 
which he and Johan Svendsen were alternately direc- 
tors—were the first serious attempts by native musi- 
cians, not only to encourage high-class music, but to 
create, as it were, a nursery for native art. It would 
thus be difficult to exaggerate either the interest or 
the importance of the Bergen Festival, which seems, 
according to Mr. Shedlook’s detailed account, to have 
been in every way a success.—In ‘A Visit to Wagner” 
Mr. Franklin Peterson adopts the very stale device of 
falling asleep and dreaming what he wants to see. It 
1s much better, I think, to say what you have to say 
first, and drop the meerschaum on the floor after- 
wards, 


* * 
* 


Professor Karl Klindworth is a hero. When he is at 
home he aiways gets up at half-past five, winter and 
summer, and goes for a walk whatever the weather 
may be. So he tells Mr. F. G. Edwards, who seems 
to have joined him in a recent early ‘constitutional ” 
over Hampstead Heath, resulting in a very interesting 
article on the Professor in the current Musical Times. 
Nor is Klindworth an early riser only. He is both a 
total-abstainer and a vegetarian, and he attributes his 
recovery from an almost fatal illness to his abstention 
from the flesh-pots. This is certainly a novel experi- 
ence, Tennyson found that he could not write poetry 
upon a vegetable diet, and Herbert Spencer declares 
the effect of a year’s trial of that fare to be that he had 
to cancel every line he wrote during the time! How- 
ever, the proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof, 
and Klindworth to-day at the age of sixty-five is as alert 
and vigorous as a maa of half his years.—Our con- 
temporary has got hold of the manuscript of a recent 
University lecture of Sir John Stainer’s on cathedral 
music, from which many interesting extracts are made. 
Sir John has his usual tirade against congregational 
singing. In particular he objects to it in cathedrals. 
He would have it confined to parish churches, where 
there is plenty of room for it. ‘No one,” he says, 
“joins in a hymn with more heartiness or with a more 
unpleasant voice than myself.” But why shouldn't he 
join simply because he happens to be in York 
Minster ? 

* 

The Zuée has discovered a descendant of England's 
greatest composer in the person of Miss Kathleen 
Purcell, the harpist. Miss Purcell’s life does not seem 
to have been without romance, for, although a British 


performs upon a magnificent harp, specially made for 
her by Messrs. Erard, and the tone she produces is so 
powerful that many people have remarked that it 
sounds more like a grand piano than like a harp. 
“This,” says our contemporary, “is all the more sur- 


| prising since Miss Purcell is the reverse of muscular. 


| to go into rhapsodies about all its lady subjects. 





Oa the contrary, she presents a somewhat fragile 
though very charming appearance.” The Zuée seems 
It is 
a pity that its columns should so often give evidence of 
bad taste. Last month I quoted a most objectionable 
reference to Mr. Sims Reeves’ domestic affairs. This 
month Mr. Gladstone is spoken of as having ‘“‘crossed 
the Styx,” and is classed with “other previously 
deceased tub-thumpers.” Smartness is all very well, 


but there are.other virtues that come before it. 


* * 
* 


In the columns of Musical Opinion Mr. Joseph 
Goddard discusses the question whether opera will die 
out in England, He concludes that no such catastrophe 
is likely tooccur. We may rest assured, he says, that, 
nothwithstanding there is now a lull here in opera both 
as a form of composition and as an entertainment, there 
is something in it too fundamental for it to be in the 
slightest danger of dying out altogether. As music 
finds its most favourable circumstances of manifesta- 
tion in voicing human feeling, action, and passion, or 
in expressing the spirit of scene and situation,—so, 
when accompanying drama, it assumes a form which, 
whilst full, extended, and varied, is at the same time 
organic and vertebrate. Opera must thus ever be the 
larger organic form of music, as drama has always 
tended to be that of poetry. Change and development 
there must be, and its general direction no doubt, as 
history suggests, be towards naturalness, 





@rieg’s Torks. 
W. O. Forsytu. 


ARTICLES on Grieg and his works have beet so often 
written before and so well, that I will not at this time 
attempt more than to give the reader unfamiliar with 
the subject some idea of his style and dominating 
characteristics, as well as a glimpse of his activity and 
industry in composition. 

Norway has produced some great men, and in the 
realm of music Edvard Grieg is undoubtedly the 
greatest. In much of his music we find the earnestness 
and hardihood of those Northern people who are, as 
the whole world knows—a people who love their 
northern latitnde and comparative isolation, their 
forests, birds, waters, deep bays and mountains, 
wooded with the health giving pine which forever 
murmurs the same sad, melancholy moan; their 
legends which makes them romantically superstitious, 
and the gorgeous tints of colour which lighten up tree 
and fjord when the sun throws its weird, golden jave- 


subject, born of British parents, she first saw the light | lins of light on this rugged and deeply picturesque 
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country at midnight. What a beautiful place away 
from cities and the rush and restlessness of business 
activities to first see the light of the world, and to 
spend the impressionable years of youth! 

When Grieg went to study at Leipsic, at the age of 
fifteen, his nature must have been filled with love of 
country and out of door life, for one feels in his music 
the healthful, vigorous glow of fresh air, and rugged 
scenery with its craggy rocks, singing birds and rippling 
waters, As an illustration of this let the interested 
reader play over “On the Mountains” from Op. 19, 
or one or two of his enchanting pieces suggesting the 
chatter of birds, say the little piece from Op. 43, or 
the lovely ode ‘‘To the Spring” from the same opus, 
and all 1 have just said will be readily observed. 

Yet in the early days, he met with decided opposition 
from his masters on account of his having formed a 
strong desire to express the poetic and romantic 
thoughts which rushed through his brain, and to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Chopin and Schumanv. They 
wished him to first thoroughly assimilate classical 
models, and work along the lines of the fugue and the 
sonata, and then perhaps drift in the style of musical 
expression represented by Mendelssohn and a little 
later by Reinecke. His ideas were already too modern 
to suit the teachers—including Reinecke mentioned 
above—who were directing his studies. 

We already notice this gift and feeling for individual 
expression in the ‘Poetic Tone Pictures,” Op. 3, 
which were written, I believe, during his student days 
in Leipsic, and in which unprepared dissonances and 
somewhat startling contrasts of key relationship, 
strangely alternate. In succeeding works up to the 
present time—or to speak more exactly—up to his 66th 
opus, which includes the latest compositions I have 
seen, Grieg has become more and more daring, if I 
might so express myself, in his striving to follow no 
other master in original effects in harmony. These:are 
often exquisite, surprisingly so, but again, when the 
progressions are separated from the phrases containing 
them, are often positively ugly. All principles of writ- 
ing as explained in text books, and as we see them 
used by such moderns as Liszt and Wagner are fre- 
quently ignored. That Grieg has reason for all this 
cannot be denied, it is the effect he desires in whatever 
he bas in mind, and in such humorous pieces as the 
“ Bauerntanz” and “March of the Dwarfs,” where 
uncouthness and absolute local colour are the desired 
effects, why the result is splendidly descriptive, and 
consummately amusing. 

With unrelated, disconnected chords following each 
other as in the closing chords in the slow movement 
of his Sonata in E minor, Op. 7, and in some chord 
progressions in Op. 63, No. 7, ‘ Popular Song,” page 
4 Peter's Edition, and many passages in other of his 
works, [ can see little in them to admire, as they are 
neither beautiful, nor are they necessary to make music 
effective, unless it is the grotesque or mysterious which 
is intended, and this does not always seem to be the 
case. One meets with extraordinary harmonic effects 
in the music of Richard Strauss, Dvorak, and others, 
and in the newer Russian school as well, but I never 
see them clumsily introduced, but on the contrary 
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with extraordinary skill, That music is going to the 
extreme on its dissonant side will be admitted by the 
most lenient of critics, yet much of it is very interesting 
and certainly not lacking in dazzling, brilliant colour. 

Apart from the individual treasures just mentioned 
in Grieg’s music, we find freshness, vigour—although 
not immense-—feeling and decided originality. Being 
a pianist himself he writes most effectively for the 
instrument, and passages are continually encountered 
replete with melancholy tenderness, grace, a certain 
witchery and unrestrained abandon. For these 
moments of delight and intense pleasure, and for many 
other reasons, his compositions should be frequently 
used for educational purposes, as not only do they 
afford splendid study when selected properly as to 
their difficulty for developing technic, but the mind is 
constantly receiving impressions in musical expression 
of an order not to be experienced and enjoyed in other 
works, 

His so-called Concerto in A minor, Op. 16, stands 
out by itself. This work, although possessing three 
distinct movements, is not in reality a Concerto, being 
more like a Fantasie, but it contains fine music and 
averages high. So do his three Sonatas for piano and 
violin, Op. 8, 13 aud 45. For that matter one could 
include his Sonata for violoncello and piano, and his 
Quartet, Op. 27, for two violins, viola and violoncello. 
But notwitstanding that Grieg has written some large 
works in addition to the above mentioned pieces, for 
instance his Concert Overture, Op. 11, and Olav Try- 
gvason for solo, chorus and orchestra, and some others, 
still he is in reality a miniature painter. He is more 
at home in the smaller forms for piano and voice. One 
can recognise these little pieces anywhere, they are so 
piquant, so charming. The strange, weird effects in 
harmony when not too daringly, and I was going to 
say recklessly used, although that may perhaps be too 
strong, are haunting, and his rhythm is always interest- 
ing, eminently so, and entirely Griegish. 

In his enchanting Berceuse from Op. 38, we are 
lulled into a feeling of quiet drowsiness, like we some- 
times find ourselves in sultry summer afternoons, 
when the very air seems sedative and conducive to 
sleep. It is altogether reposeful. A complete list of 
his published compositions can be had by referring to 
the latest catalogue of Peter’s Edition. The order in 
which his solo piano music could be studied by students 
might perhaps be something in this wise: Lyrical 
Pieces, Op. 12, Poetic Tone Pictures, Op. 3, Lyrical 
Pieces, Op. 38, Lyrical Pieces, Op, 43 (the easiest 
numbers), Peer Gynt Suite, Op. 46, Lyrical Pieces, 
Op. 47, Album Leaves, Op. 28, Lyrical Pieces, Op. 57, 
beginning with ‘‘ Heimweh,” No. 6 of the opus, follow- 
ing with Minuet No, 1 of the set, The Peasant’s Song 
from Op. 65, and on to the more difficult. Many of 
his pieces are arranged for four-hands; note his 
“ Valse Capricéo,” Op. 37, Peer Gynt Suite, Nos. 1 and 
2, Concert Overture, Op. 11 and Symphonic Pieces, 
Op. 14. 

That his music will live seems probable, because it 
is human, although Scandinavian in texture and colour, 
it appeals to all musical natures of whatever nation- 
ality. He certainly is one of the most interesting and 
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inspiring of all living composers, and indeed it is 
doubtful if the last sixty years has given us one of 
greater gifts in his own genre. Asa song writer his 
position is unique, and many of these lyrics are verit- 
able gems : “Ich Liebe Dich,” “ Morgenthau,” ‘‘ Herbst 
Stimmung,” “Am Schénsten Sommerabend.” and 
“Two Brown Eyes” are altogether beautiful, The 
accompaniments are so delicately, yet so imaginatively 
conceived, that the interest is always excited, and the 
fancy charmed even apart from the voice. Still they 
are not like the songs of Jensen and many others, too 
difficult, although requiring careful and artistic treat- 
ment on the part of the accompanist. 

Grieg has lived to see much of his music become 
widely known, and doubtless its popularity will 
increase as the years roll on. This is true with the 
music of both Chopin and Liszt, they being, however, 
more universal and cosmopolitan in character than that 
of Grieg, and for that reason appeals more forcibly to 
minds of the people in the world. Grieg’s music is 
not so convincing and eloquently beautiful, nor so 
irresistibly human and sad as the music of Chopin, 
neither is it so intense, brilliant and voluptuously pas- 
sionate as the music of Liszt, but it is distinctively 
fascinating, intellectual, and often romantically mys- 
terious. Grieg has drunk deeply from the wells of 
nature, and as a man he is as modest as his music is 
refreshing and expressible.— 7he Musician, 








Passing Motes. 


M. ZoLA somewhere declares that the clarinet is an 
“immoral” instrument; the tone of it, he says, gives 
him the idea of “sensual love.” Berlioz, again, holds 
that the voice of the indispensable orchestral instru- 
ment is “that of heroic love.” Nothing is “ so virginal, 
so pure, as the tone of aclarinet.” It would be in- 
teresting to hear the great French novelist, who is now 
dodging the police, upon the moral effect of the latest 
addition to the clarinet family. This monster—for he 
isa giant of some sixteen feet in length—has been 
invented by a member of the Theodore Thomas 
orchestra of New York; they are always doing big 
things in America—except when they are maiming 
Spanish donkeys. It is a contrabass clarinet, this new 
invention, and it descends one entire octave below the 
ordinary bass clarinet. Its parent has been on the 
Continent showing it off, and I am not surprised to learn 
that it has produced a sensation. A musical instrument 
which eats up sixteen feet of space is bound to produce 
a sensation. The new clarinet reminds me of the giant 
bass bombardon which Messrs. Higham built—that 
seems the proper term—for a Swedish player who 
attended the Chicago Exhibition. This instrument 
was appropriately named “Jumbo.” Its tone went 
down to the double octave below the G on the bottom 
line of the bass clef. Previous to transportation the 
thing was tested by a well-known Manchester player. 
Next morning, under the meteorological report in a 
daily paper, appeared the following: “ A thunderstorm 
broke over Higher Broughton yesterday afternoon. The 
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peals were very loud, but there was no lightning.” 
When the new clarinet comes my way I shall begin to 
look at the meteorological reports. It seems quite 
superfluous to yead abcut the weather under ordinary 
circumstances ! 


And speaking of the clarinet, have you noted Pro- 
fessor Prout’s remarks on the correct spelling of the 
name in his recent treatise on “ The Orchestra” ? Sorne 
of our organ builders, as we all know, set the word 
before us on our stop knobs with an “o” stuck in. 
Professor Prout says this is quite wrong, and of course 
he is quite right, for ‘clarionet,’ etymologically, could 
only mean a diminutive clarion. The clarinet was 
invented and named by a German, Chistoph Denner, 
but he took the name from Italy. Clarinet is simply a 
diminutive of the word ‘clarino,” a trumpet; and 
Denner fixed on it because the brilliancy of the upper 
register of his new instrument was thought to have 
some affinity to the trumpet tone. This matter of 
spelling ought to have much more attention than it 
usually gets. I have seen “violincello” on an organ- 
stop handle; and the forms of ‘‘Oboc” to be met with 
in the works of different builders are about as varied 
as the specimens of weather which these blest isles 
afford us. A certain character in the Spectator 
declares in favour of spelling “like a gentleman”; I 
believe myself in spelling like a lexicographer. In any 
case let us have no more of “clarionet.” 


That old and well-worn subject of musical coinci- 
dences in the works of our great composers has again 
cropped up. This time a man has actually made a 
book out of it. He is a Frenchman, and he gives us 
quite a crop of examples to show that composers have 
either, like Handel, “ conveyed” from each other, or 
have unconsciously imitated their predecessors. As a 
matter of fact, if we make a possible exception of 
Handel, who seems to have combined piety and 
plagiarism in a wonderful way, there are few cases 
which will not admit of an explanation on the ground 
of mere coincidence. It is perfectly absurd to speak 
of men like Mozart and Haydn and Mendelssohn and 
Wagner as intentionally copying any other body's 
scores. You might as well speak of Carlyle steal- 
ing from Ruskin, or of Browning “lifting” from 
Tennyson. If resemblances are noted—well, they 
are resemblances and nothing more, Nor is 
there any difficulty in explaining such resemblance. 
The resources of the musical scale are not infinite, any 
more than man’s ideas, and so much has already been 
written that one cannot expect a composer to be 
absolutely original. I believe, indeed, that if it were 
possible to examine and compare our present-day 
music with all that has gone before, it would be found 
that very little of it has been written down for the first 
time. Some eminent cynic once called for impreca- 
tions on ‘the fellows who have said all our good things 
before us,” There seems to be room for a good deal 
of cursing on the part of our composers, 


That is a wonderful story told us about the dead 
body of Columbus. It seems to have been as restless 
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as that of our own St. Bede; and now the Spaniards 
are wringing their hands at the idea of the great dis- 
coverer's ashes falling into the hands of the detested 
Yankees. The story of the difficulties encountered in 
finding a quiet resting place for the remains brings 
back to my mind the way in which poor Paganini’s body 
was dealt with in the matter of sepulture. Nominally, 
the wizard violinist was a Roman Catholic, but he died 
refusing the last sacraments of the Church; and, as a 
consequence, his body lay for five years practically un- 
buried. The circumstances of the case were altogether 
peculiar. It seems that a week before his death the 
Bishop of Nice sent a priest to administer the usual 
rites, but Paganini, not believing that his end was so 
near, refused to receivethem. The bishop accordingly 
prevented his burial in consecrated ground; and, 
pending some arrangement, the coffin lay for a long 
time in the hospital at Nice. The body was afterwards 
removed to Villa Franca, near Genoa, but not yet to 
rest.» Reports got abroad that piteous cries were heard 
at night, and the young Baron Paganini at last, by 
making a direct appeal to the Pope, obtained leave to 
bury his father’s remains in the viilage church near Villa 
Gaiona. This was five years after Paganini’s death. 
Some three years ago the remains were again disturbed, 
and now they rest at Parma—to wait there, let us hope, 
the sound of the “last dread trump.” 


1 am in thorough sympathy with the critic who writes 
in the New Age on the Wagner craze. A great deal 
of the admiration in London this season, he says 
rightly, is simply and solely humbug. What, he asks, 
is the position of the Wagnerite ignorant of German, 
and unable therefore to follow the words sung? Who 
talks about the union of all the arts, and yet, in the 
darkened theatre cannot even read an English trans- 
lation of the words that are being sung? His position, 
I should say, is pretty much that of the woman who 
has her clothes made according to a certain fashion, 
not because she has any particular liking for that 
fashion, but because it 7s the fashion. His type is 
represented by the old lady who, at a performance of 
Faust, during the church scene inquired of her grand- 
daughter what the relationship was between the two 
persons on the stage. He calls for Wagner simply 
because Wagner is the correct thing, just as it is the 
correct thing for everybody who is anybody (in music) 
to go to Bayreuth. We are really having too much 
Wagner altogether. Of course no one would be foolish 
enough to deny the genius of Wagner. That he was a 
composer of the first rank, in his own _ particular 
domain at least, is indisputable. But the point is that 
we are putting Wagner forward at the expense of com- 
posers who ere equally great with himself. Why 
should we not have Bach ‘nights,” or Beethoven 
“nights,” as often as we have these Wagner “ nights” ? 
Bach and Beethoven are less popular than Wagner, 
the enthusiasts will tell you in reply to the question. 
And so they are—happily for Bach and Beethoven, 
But the conclusion to be drawn is certainly not the 
conclusion of the ardent Wagnerian, That Wagner is 
popular is not in itself a proof of his superior claims. 
Popularity can never be a test of the highest merit in 
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music, any more than in literature. Sebastian Bach is 
one of the greatest musical geniuses the world has ever 
seen, but he is not and never will be popular. That 
Wagner is popular might, after all, mean no more than 
the same thing meant in the case of Martin Tupper or 
Eliza Cook. Let his friends and admirers look to it: 
they are making him really too popular. At the present 
rate he cannot last, and the only hopeful thing is that 
the present rate can’t last either. 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





Che Jnfluence of Sacerdotalism 
upon Church Music. 


SACERDOTALISM, like schism, is a word which has 
suffered much from interested interpreters, Some have 
so narrowed its meaning as to cause it to be regarded 
only as a convenient term to denote the opinions and 
practices of the Puseyite party. Others, broader in 
view but equally inaccurate in detail, have used the 
word as signifying the substitution of ritual for real 
religion, But, although admitting that there is much 
that is true in both these definitions, and claiming no 
special qualification in the art of lexigraphy, we would 
prefer to take sacerdotalism as meaning the undue 
predominance of the priestly office in the Christian 
Church—the exaltation of priestcraft at the expense 
of piety. There are those, we know, who insist that the 
existence of ecclesiastical despotism is justified pro- 
vided its results be beneficial. Even the late C. H. 
Spurgeon was reported to have stated as his belief 
that if the building of Noah’s Ark had been left to a 
committee the world would have been drowned out. 
But committees can be as despotic as individuals, and 
the fruits of the Spirit—goodness, righteousness, and 
truth—can never be produced by an arbitrary exercise 
of unconstitutional authority. In religion and art there 
is no authority other than that of works. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” was the test enjoined by 
the Lawgiver of the new dispensation. Let us apply 
the Divine standard to matters musical and note the 
results. 

Looking out upon the centuries with the eagle eye 
of prophecy, the Apostle to the Gentiles foresaw a 
time when “grievous wolves” should enter in, ‘ not 
sparing the flock.” No sooner had the Church lost so 
much of the liberty wherewith Christ had made her 
free as to become entangled with the yoke and 
bondage of the state than the fulfilment of this 
prophecy commenced in real earnest. By the erection 
of marble temples and the endowment of white-robed 
priests the casual observer would have noted naught 
but the progress of a powerful sect or the growth of a 
popular superstition, while many devout men and 
honourable women would have seen nothing but the 
advance of decency and order. But the poison of 
sacerdotalism lurked in the cup of patronage, and the 
exaltation of the Roman bishop over and at the 
expense of his provincial brethren not only centred in 
an individual a power which ought to have been 
equally distributed amongst a community, but placed a 
single individual in a position which no human being 
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could hope to occupy with anything like humility. 
Accordingly we are not surprised to find that Gregory 
the Great, having succeeded in establishing the 
supremacy of his see in matters spiritual, essayed t> do 
the like in matters musical. Although much of the 
work credited to Gregory was probably, according to M. 
Gevaert (perhaps the greatest continental authority 
upon plain-song derivation), the work of ‘‘ the Hellenic 
popes at the end of the seventh and the beginning of 
the eighth centuries,” there can be but little doubt that 
Gregory and his predecessor, Ambrose of Milan, who 


flourished two centuries before, derived their musical | 


system from “ the secular forms of music practised in 
the private and social life of the Romans in the time 
of the Empire.” These pagan modes and melodies 
Gregory declared to be the only orthodox musical 
material, and thus was fastened upon Christendom a 
tonal system which, in all probability, did more to 
retard the progress of musical art than most musical 
historians are prepared to admit, while thus were 
forged tonal fetters which required the force of a 
Reformation and the genius of a Bach to entirely break 
in pieces, Like the sacerdotalist of to-day, Gregory 
saw no wrong in using a divine art to draw an in- 
different public within the sphere of ecclesiastical in- 
fluence, The restoration of the Gregorian chant to its 
pristine position is a strong plank in the platform of 
our High Anglican friends, We are quite content to 
permit them to appease their musical hunger with the 
husks of heathen minstrelsy provided they leave us to 
enjoy the richer fare of Anglican chants and Reforma- 
tion chorales. 

Nor did the sacerdotalism of the Middle Ages do 
much for musical progress, The monasteries, it is 
true, became the repositories of valuable musical 
manuscripts, but these should have been safe anywhere 
had the Church preached and practised the doctrine of 
peace upon earth. The majority of musicians were 
ecclesiastics first and composers afterwards. Even the 
pulsator organorum was a priest ora probationer. In 
the churches the most profane melodies were per- 
mitted to be sung to words of most solemn import, 
until the Council of Trent stepped in and, instead of 
attempting to encourage a taste for church music of a 
higher type, gravely proposed to abolish all masses 
except simple plain-song settings. This scheme, how- 
ever, was frustrated by the genius of Palestrina, a man 
who, although devoting the best of his time and abili- 
ties to the service of his Church, was only rewarded 
with a salary by no means adequate to his require- 
ments. And with the sixteenth-century sacerdotalist 
no amount of artistic ability was allowed to atone for 
defection from the “faith.” The psalms of Goudimel 
did not save him from the massacre at Lyons at the 
time of St. Bartholomew’s Day, while our own 
Merbecke was in danger of his life during the Marian 
persecution, because of his concordance to Holy Scrip- 
ture (the first work of its kind) and his setting of the 
English Liturgy. 

And even when the teeth of Giant Pope were drawn 
there was but little improvement in the attitude of that 
monster towards music or musicians. Who can read 
of the disgraceful treatment of Mozart by the Arch- 
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| bishop of Salzburg without a burst of indignation ? 
| And there are darker incidents than this. Who allowed 
| Haydn to starve in the streets of Vienna after his voice 
| had broken in the service of the so-called “Church” ? 
| And who added insult to injury by offering to that 
illustrious musician, as an alternative to being turned 
out into the streets, a post among the evirvat/? But it 
is not to be wondered at that a church which condoned 
the grossest immoralities in its pontiffs should permit 
the practice of unlawful operations upon the persons of 
its humbler members, As Dr. Riemann says, “It has 
not been proved that the ‘church’ approved of the 
‘custom, but it certainly tolerated it, and even at the 
beginning of the present century evirati were 
admitted into the Papal Chapel.” Until, we suppose, 
legitimate public opinion proved too strong for bastard 
Christianity. 

Turning from the personal to the artistic, we find 
that until recently, when the growth of musical know- 
ledge has compelled her to change her tactics, the 
Romish Church has too often insisted upon the per- 
formance and encouraged the production of the 
weakest and most frivolous masses in preference to 
those of her more gifted but less complaisant sons. 
And even now, judging by the recent utterance of 
Cardinal Vaughan, no announcement is to be made of 
the composer of any work produced at any church 
within the jurisdiction of that misguided sacerdotalist. 
But for these studied insults to church music, and 
especially for her preference for the voluptuous and 
operatic element in that department of musical activity, 
Rome verily has her reward. The strains of the 
majority of her older musicians only delight the ear of 
the musical antiquarian, albeit the folk songs of that 
period are popular still, while in any country in which 
Romanism is now paramount any contribution to 
church music of permanent value is indeed a vara 
avis. 

The lay organist and church musician, as distin- 
guished from the mere ecclesiastic, owed his origin to 
the Reformation. But even then the leaven of sacer- 
dotalism robbed him of his legal rights. Men like 
Whitgift and Laud were not likely to tolerate rivals to 
popularity in the person of lay officials, and it is men 
of this stamp that musicians of the Established Church 
have to thank for the fact that the organist is a person 
unknown to the ecclesiastical law. 

And if sacerdotalism existed amongst the early 
English prelates, there was no small amount of it in 
their Puritan and Genevan opponents. Poor old 
Calvin, in his ignorance, attempted to make laws for 
church psalmody, in the course of which he expressed 
the enlightened opinion that compositions in four parts 
could not but be offensive to the Deity. Again 
Nemesis asserts her sway, with the consequence that 


| the psalmody of the French Protestant Churches and 


of other Churches (e.g., the Scotch Presbyterians) who 
followed the Genevan use was, until recently, the 
worst of its kind as regards the manner of its per- 
formance. 

Returning to the State Church of England, -we 
remark that, in addition to refusing her organists any 
legal status, she sometimes forgot to pay them their 
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salaries. So poor Dr. Child, after the Restoration, 
offered to pave the choir of St. George’s, Windsor, on 
condition that the arrears of his salary were forth- 
coming. And in their anxiety to please that shameful 
profligate, Charles II. of blessed memory, the sacer- 
dotalists of his day ousted the solemn strains of Tallis 
and Gibbons in favour of French fiddlers and solo- 
singing boys, while he was the most superior composer 
who could invent the most secular tune. But the type 
of church music encouraged by the promoters of the 
Act of Uniformity is gone never to return, while the 
works of more serious and lofty-minded musicians bid 
fair to be kept in almost everlasting remembrance, 

Nor did the sacerdotalists of the days of the Georges 
do aught for church music, Intent upon the retention 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and jealous of the 
slightest concession to the political or social demands 
of the Nonconformists, their chief effort was to fill the 
State Church pulpits of the land with men iike Madan, 
of Birmingham, one of the main instigators of the 
destruction of Dr. Priestley’s house and valuable 
library. The country clergy, who spent their time in 
drinking and hunting, had little care or concern for art 
or literature, and so it came to pass that the end of the 
eighteenth century marked the low-water level of 
English church music. The worship music of Noncon- 
formity had been quickened by the introduction of the 
hymns of Watts, Wesley, and Doddridge, but the con- 
gregations of parish churches were still forced to listen 
to the lucubrations of Tate and Brady. Again we 
have a remarkable instance of poetic justice, for while 
the hymnody of Nonconformity has amounted to 
a literature, that of the State Church has only 
recently risen above the mediocre in quantity or in 
quality. 

But, say some, has not this neglect been more than 
atoned for by the attitude of the Oxford movement 
towards music? We think not. True, the latter 
movement has redecorated the altars of the Established 
Church and rebuilt her organs, has given employment 
to scores of deserving musicians, and has been 
instrumental in encouraging the circulation of musi- 
cal compositions, But when we come to enquire 
whether all this was done upon principle, or because 
the public wished to have it so, the case for the 
defendant becomes one for the plaintiff. |The 
Anglican imitators of Gregory the Great have, in 
our opinion, only used music as a vulgar catch-penny, 
their object being to fill their churches rather than to 
advance the highest forms of church music. Other- 
wise how are we to account for the facts that the 
status of the professional organist has not advanced 
more rapidly, that his salary is smaller than it used to 
be and is exhibiting a tendency to become delightfully 
less, that the beautiful services and anthems of Eng- 
lish composers are shunted to clear the track for the 
performance of pagan chants and Popish masses, that 
woman is still denied her rightful place in the choral 
service of the sanctuary, that cathedral appointments 
have been reduced from a lifehold tenure .to one 
terminable at three months’ notice, and that advertise- 
ments appear for organists who must be “ earnest 
churchmen ” (whatever that may mean) and “ willing to 





become teetotaller” at the munificent remuneration of 
about threepence an hour? We do not pause for a 
reply. We have it close at hand, in a cutting from 
the Church Times, which alludes to “the aggressive 
demands of organist and choir,” and admits that 
“in many churches the attraction for a very consider- 
able number of the attendants is the music and nothing 
else,” 

Let us make no mistake, Priestcraft is no friend to 
music. It will tolerate art for a purpose, but as soon 
as that purpose (not always the most lofty purpose, 
either) is accomplished it will deal with art as it dealt 
with Mozart and Haydn, and as it has dealt with scores 
of church musicians ever since. And if we imagine 
that sacerdotalism is exclusively confined to the 
Roman and High Anglican churches we are greatly 
mistaken, The most despotic ecclesiastic and, ergo, 
the greatest stumbling-block to the progress of wor- 
ship music the writer ever met, saw, and conquered, 
was a leader of the so-called “ Evangelical” party. 
And when, in Nonconformist churches, ministers or 
church officers arrogate to themselves, without just 
cause, the right to decide upon matters purely musical, 
it shows that the Canaanite is still in the land, and 
that even the mantle of Dissent is not large enough to 
conceal the cloven hoof of that sacerdotalism which, 
although absent in name, is none the less present in 
reality. All music is free, and therefore cannot be ad- 
vanced by despotic means. As far as the general 
public are concerned the progress of church music is 
not only in exact proportion to the progress in musical 
culture made by the worshipper and the extent to 
which he can appreciate and be edified by the loftiest 
strains of the ‘chief singers” of the sanctuary, but 
the highest developments of church music can only be 
obtained and appreciated when the divine art is no 
longer regarded as a source of attraction and revenue 
or as a mere performance, but as “the sacrifice of 
praise to God” which, as the old Hebrew poet ex- 
presses it, ‘shall please the Lord better than an ox 
or a bullock that hath horns and hoofs.” And this, 
we take it, is but another way of saying that He “in 
Whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge,” looks not so much at the value of the gift as 
at the spirit of the giver. SEBASTIAN, 








Music IN THE CourRTs.—An excellent movement has 
been started in Birmingham for providing music in the 
Courts and Alleys. The first concert was given in a 
court about forty yards long. Enthusiastic interest 
was manifested by the occupants, and their neighbours 
and friends flocked to the yard in great numbers. The 
poor people gave the visitors, in their own peculiar way 
and as best they knew, a royal welcome. When the 
concert was commenced there were about 100 persons 
present, but when it had advanced somewhat there 
were nearly three times that number. From start to 
finish there were repeated expressions of delight. 
When the more popular melodies were sung the people 
became quite enthusiastic, and the chorus of the 
catchy little ballad, “ Little Dolly Day Dream,” so fre- 
quently heard on street organs, was heartily taken up. 
‘The pieces of the concert-room type were also well 
received, and the solos on the violin and piccolo were 
rapturously encored. 
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WMonconformist Church Mrgans. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, MARLBOROUGH ROAD, 
ST. ALBANS. 


Built by H. Wedlake, London. 
Great Organ, COMPASS CC TO G, 56 NOTES. 


eet. Pipes 
1 Open Diapason.. m3 .. metal 8 CO 
2 Horn Diapason ad +> -metal.;....3 56 
3 Dulciana.. 3 a .. metal 8 44 
4 Claribella ae me .. wood 8 56 
5 Harmonic Flute re .. metal 4 56 
6 Principal fe me .... metal 4 56 
7 Fifteenth ous Ads -. metal 2 56 
8 Mixture, 3 ranks .. metal various 168 
g Trumpet.. AE = .. metal 8 56 
10 Cremona aia ; .. metal 8 44 
Swell Organ, COMPASS CC TO G, 56 NOTES, 

11 Double Diapason ay .. wood 16 56 | 
12 Open Diapason, , ae .. metal 8 56 
13 Lieblich Gedact ae .. wood §& 56 
14 Gamba .. a a .. metal 8 56 
15 Voix Celeste .. "K .. metal 8 44 
16 Principal ae oe .- metal 4 56 
17 Vienna Flute .. ue -. Wood 4 56 
18 Piccolo .. a Js ij cumetah = 2 56 
Ig Mixture, 2 ranks .. metal various 112 
20 Cornopean o6 ms -. metal 8 56 
21 Oboe... . .. metal 8 56 

Pedal Cian, CCC TO F, 42 NOTES. 
22 *Open Diapason Bee .. wood 16 42 
23 Bourdon.. ” 16 42 
24 Lieblich- Bourdon (Lower oc- 

tave from No. 11) ., woodand metal 16 30 
25 Octave Pedal “WeaSh 
* Prepared for. Total .. 1,422 


Couplers, etc. 
26 Swell to Great. 28 Great to Pedal. 
27 Swell to Pedal. 29 Swell Octave. 
30 Swell Sub-octave. 


Accessories. 


Three Composition Pedals to Great Organ. 
Two Composition Pedals to Swell Organ. 
Tremulant to Swell. 

Sforzando (Great to Swell) by Pedal. 

“ Great to Pedal” by Pedal. 

The builder's patent “ Eclipse” Pneumatic Action, 
which gained the highest award at the Inventions 
Exhibition, 1885, is applied to this instrument. 

The Pedal Organ is fitted with the builder’s 
“Simplex” Tubular Pneumatic Action. The Pedal- 
octave Coupler gives a compass of 42 notes to each 
stop on the Pedal Organ. 

College of Organists’ Pedal Board. 





GREAT THORNTON STREET WESLEYAN, 
H 


Built by Forster and Andrews, 
Great Onze: 


Double Open Diapason ‘ al’ -s 6 feet. 
Open Diapason (Major) 3 xs ee ee 
Open Diapason (Minor) dz fe oy 
Stopped wate, sv 2 “4 ah a, 
Gamba .. AE ws uy ett Sag mg 
Principal be iY Pe ple, iad! 
Harmonic Flute. . 4» 
Fifteenth 2» 
Mixture ,, ty if Aad i 4 ranks 
Trumpet as nF ats “s .. 8 feet. 
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Swell Organ. 
Double Diapason ae tr Me -. 16 feet. 
Open Diapason .. Pg oe as Ree ees 
Stopped ieee ~ ke bef a ee 
Salcional i ms a va 
Principal “<5 
Wald Flite 4» 
Flautina .. a 9 
Mixture .. <i. ud <a aa 3 ranks 
Horn wa ‘¥ ai wa di .. 8 feet. 
Oboe a ~ we + i S creck eet de 
Clarion .. a iis ea ae ne (Ae 
Tremulant 
Choir Organ. 
In a swell box. 
Viola da Gamba Si\, 
Hohl Flite of we 8 
Voix Celestes .. 38 te Pr sae 
Dulciana .. ai ‘ia ai aia se. Qe 
Lieblich Flite yee 
Piccolo a 
| Clarionet oy ate lt 
Pedal Organ. 
Open Diapason .. r es 16 -,, 
Bourdon . an oA 16°. ;, 
Violone .. ee = ae a ov naGHh ., 
Octave .. 2 on ie a ae 
Bass Flute ar e “e e cer. Are 


Couplers, 
Swell to Pedal. 
Choir to Pedal. 
Great to Pedal. 


Swell to Great. 
Swell Octave. 
Swell to Choir. 


Echoes from the Churches. 





(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 18th of 
the month.) 





PROVINCIAL. 


BARNET.—Mr. G. Herbert Parker has been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster at the Congregational 
Church. 


BARNSTAPLE.—There was considerable amusement 
amongst the congregation in the Baptist Chapel on 
July 31st, a black cat spending most part of the service 
in perambulating the top of the organ. 


CHESTER-LE-STREET.—The organ in the Congrega- 
tional Church has been rebuilt at a cost of over £100, 
Mr. Albert Kent gave a recital at the reopening. 


HAVERFORDWEST.—A new organ costing £310 has 
been erected in Albany Chapel (pastor, Rev. O. 
Jacobs). 


St, ALBANS,—A new organ by Wedlake has been 
built in the Wesleyan Church, Marlborough Road, 
which gives great satisfaction. A recital was given by 
Mr. F. Whatmoor, Mus, Bac., the vocalist being Miss 
Helen Dudley. The programme was a good one, the 
various items being much enjoyed by the audience. 





Mew Music. 


WE have received the following from Messrs. Novello 
and Co., Berners Street, W. :— 

Original Compositions for the Organ. Nos. 261 to 
269 are before us. Nos. 262 and 263 contain six short 
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pieces by Rheinberger, which will be found useful for 
teaching purposes. No. 266 is a flowing and pleasing 
Allegretto by W. Wolstenholme. The ‘ Introduction 
and Toccata in G. minor,” by Dr. Sangster (No. 267), 
is cleverly written, and will repay the student for 
the necessary careful study. 
Schumann will be found in Nos, 268 and 269. 
are quaint and characteristic. 

Organ Arrangements, Edited by Dr. G. C. Martin. 
These are useful arrangements. The March from 
‘‘ Abraham” (Molique), arranged by A. C. Edwards 
(No. 49), makes a showy concluding voluntary. The 
third movement from the ‘Hymn of Praise” 
Symphony (arranged by W. A. C, Cruickshank) is an 
interesting number. 


They 


The Songs in Don Giovanni (Mozart). Edited by 
A, Randegger. These.are in four books, and can 
be. commended to those iwho delight in operatic 
music. 


Masque from the Music to “ As You Like It.’ By 
Edward German. The pianoforte duet arrangement is 
before us. These three dances are very bright and 
far from difficult. 


Legende for the violio. By W. H, Cummings. A 


charming composition, 


Staccato IMotes. 


Tue Monday Popular Concerts which have been 
running during the winter months for about forty 
years are to be discontinued, The Saturday “ Pops” 
will go on as usual. 


THE Birmingham Festival Choral Society's concerts 
during the coming season will consist of three choral 
and three orchestral. The choral works to be per- 
formed are Berlioz’s “ Faust,” Max Bruch’s “ Das Lied 
von der Glocke ” (The Lay of the Bell”), Beethoven's 
“Mount of Olives,” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise.” The orchestral works will include Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘Pathetic Symphony,” Mozart’s “ Jupiter 
Symphony,” Mendelssohn’s “ Italian Symphony.” 


TuHeE “ House of Repose for Musicians,” founded by 
Signor Verdi, is now almost finished. It is nearly 
three years since the first stone was laid. It is 
situated in the Piazza Michelangelo Buonarrotti, out- 
side Porta Magenta, Milan. No exterior sign shows 
that the house is Verdi’s work, and he ordered the 
architect, Boito, to avoid all external pomp, while 
preserving an elegant simplicity. Inside it is far 
grander than outside. It is destined to house i100 
musiciaps—sixty men and forty women—during the 
last years of their lives. There is a central hall for 
meetings and concerts, two open terraces, an oratory, 
and an infirmary. Verdi wished that the house should 
not bear his.name, but the Milan people already call it 
“ Casse Verdi,” 

Mr. Tost, the famous composer, after a hard day’s 
work, either teaching his many royal pupils or in com- 
posing, seeks recreation iv upholstering. The greater 
part of the chairs and the whole of his wife’s boudoir 
have thus been upholstered by Mr. Tosti. 


THE proprietor of the firm of Robert Cocks and Co., 
music publishers to the Queen, proposes to retire, and 
the goodwill, copyrights, and stock will accordingly be 
offered by auction in October. 


Rumour says Mr, Santley will reappear in opera 
during the coming winter. 


Four Sketches by | 
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To Correspondents. 


Y. W.—Send us a copy of the complete specification 





| and we will advise you. 


T. M.—It is an American publication, and can only 
be procured from America. 

J. D. S.—You cannot do better than apply at the 
Guildhall School of Music. 

THE following are thanked for their communications : 
W. F. (Wellington) ; A. R. (Cromer); J. P. T. (Oxford): 
T. D. (Chester); I. F. E. (Richmond); A, L. (Obap) ; 
C.F. G. (Hull); C. E. J. (Birmingham). - 





Accidentals. . 


ComPosER: “I hope you like my new opera.” 

Critic: “Oh, it’s good enough’ in its way, and I 
dare say it will be performed after the works of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Meyerbeer are for- 
gotten,” 

Composer: “ Really ?” 

Critic: ‘‘ Yes, but not till then.” 





In a New York church the clergyman announced that 
the proceeds of the collection would be devoted to 
reducing the debt onthe church. During the singing of 
the music, while the contribution boxes were being 
passed, the tenor, a German, had a solo in which were 
the words, ‘‘ And the dead shall be raised.” 

He succeeded in electrifying the congregation by 
singing at the top of his voice, ‘ Und ze dedé shall be 
raised in ze twingling of an eye!” 


THE Living Church tells us that at a village church 


| not far from a large town he once heard Hymn 286 
| sung, with strident voice, much out of tune, in this 


way: “O let ‘im whose sorrer [ pause ; then with a 
rush no relief can foind [ fause; then loud and quick | 
Trust in Gawd and borrer | fause ; then rall.| ease for 
‘art and mind”; the last note being sung as a quaver, 
with a jerk. 

One of the choirmen remarked: “ We likes that un, 
sorr; ’e allus goes foine. I sing base; got a strong 
vice for a growin’ lad of nineteen. Muster Thomas, 
he sings base; but I beat ’um. Did yer ’ear me, 
sorr?” 

He said ‘“ Muster Thomas” was an old chap without 
avy teeth ; and he, speaking with a nasal twang, said: 
“ Did yer loike our service ? Well, we does our best ; of 
course, it yount like atown. But yer should ‘ear me 
sing ‘There’s a good toime coming, and accompany 
meself on the dase vol / 1 tell ’e, lad, ’twould make ’e 
sit up loike.” 

“So it would, Muster Thomas,” said half-a-dozen of 
the choir, 

And no doubt they were right. 





HERE’s the tempting offer made to a young lady who, 
possessing a piano, and being about to move to a small 
country town, advertised for room and board with a 
family “ musically inclined ” ; 

“Deare Miss, we think we kin sute you with room 
and bord if you prefer to be where there is musick, I 
play the fiddel, my wife the orgin, my dotter Jule the 
akordion, my other dotter the bango, my son Hen the 
gittar, my son Jim the floot and koronet, and my son 
Clem the base drum, while all of us sings gospell hims 
in which we would be glad to have you take part both 
vocal or instrumental if you play on anything. We 
play by ear an’ when we all git started there is real 
musick in the air. Let us know if you want to come 
here to bord.” 
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RICHARD HESLOP, Organ Builder, 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


Organs built on the best modern principles. 
carried out at moderate cost. 


16, BURMA ROAD, LONDON, _N. 


Perfect mechanism and beauty of tone, Rebuilding and Repairs skilfully 
Tunings, occasional or by annual arrangement, in all parts of England and Scotland. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Organ Factory: 15, LONDON ROAD, HACKNEY DOWNS, N.E. 


(Correspondence to 16, Burma Road, N.) 





HYMN TUNES arranged as 
ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 


** Rockingham.’’ 
By J. P. ATTWATER. 
*“St. Alphege.’’ 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 


a6 Melcombe. hed 
By BRUCE STEANE, 


*4 Austria.’’ 
By BRUCE STEANE. 


a Bemerton. dd 
By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 


“4 Hollingside.’’ 


By ERNEST H, SMITH, F.R.C.O. 


“4 Hanover.’’ 
By JAMES LYON. 


** Adeste Fideles.’’ 
By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 
PRICE ONE GRILLING AED SIXPENCE EACH. 


“Musicat JouRNAL “ Ornea, 44) “Fleet Street, London, E.C, 





| 


PRIZE ANTHEM— 


“O Sing to the Lord 
a New Song.” 


By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 


15 pages. Price 6d. 


Admirably adapted for a. Festival Service or 


Sacred Concert. 





““NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
44, Fleet Street, Leneae, E.C. ’ 





The Oiganist’s Magazin Of Yoluntaties. 


SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 
Published on the First of every Alternate Month. Subscription: 6/6. per Annum, post free. 





YWOLUM™ME Iik. 


November, 1895, contains— 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
Intermezzo, James Lyon. 
Finale Fugato, O.A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition.) 
January, 1896, contains— 
(Priere). James Lyon. 
Caprice, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O, 
March, 1896, contains— 
Introductory Voluntary. "Thos. Ely, Mus, Bac. 
Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
May, 1896, contains— 
Introduction and Allegro, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Nocturne, H.S. Irons. 
July, 1896, Contains— 
A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. 
Priere, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C,O. 
Concluding Voluntary. James Lyon, 
September, 1896, contains 
Introduction, Variations and Finale on “ Hanover ” James Lyon, 
Communion. Bruce Steane 


VOLUME 


Bn Aaaty me 1897, contains— 
Adagio and Fu James Lyon, 
Meditation in ‘Oliver D. Belsham. 

January, 1898, contains— 
Intermezzo. Bruce Steanc. 
Postinde in C Minor. C. Darnton. 
March, 1898, oorttie. 

nga in Memoriam. Geoffrey C. E. Ryley 
boi one alla Marcia. Ernest H. eSmuke F.R.C.O, 





November, 1896, contains — 
Marche Nuptiale. Ernest W. Barnard, 
In Memoriam. James Lyon. 


January, 1897, containe— 
Andantino. Arthur Berridge. 
Communion, Thomas Greenhalgh. 


March, 1897, contains— 
March Pomposo, Arthur Berridge. 
Prayer. Bruce Steane. 
May, 1897, contains— 
Offertoire in C. Millward Hughes. | , : 
Cradle Song. Bruce Steane. 


July, 1897, contains— 
Andante, Kate C. Smith. 
Marche Jubilante, Bruce Steane. 


September, 1897, contains— 


“ Adeste Fideles,” with Variations, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.C. 
Cantilena, James Lyon. 


Iw. 
May, 1898, contains— 
Brill . John P. Attwater. 
wee ot ante as Hughes. 
A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. 


July, 1898, contains— 


Processional March, Ernest H. Smith, ¥.R.C.O. 
ints in F, C. Darnton 


seeks SINGLE COPIES ON SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NBT. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE, 


44 FLEET STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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pieces by Rheinberger, which will be found useful for 
teaching purposes. No. 266 is a flowing and pleasing 
Allegretto by W. Wolstenholme. The ‘ Introduction 
and Toceata in G. minor,” by Dr. Sangster (No. 267), 
is cleverly written, and will repay the student for 
the necessary careful study. Tour Sketches by 
Schumann will be found in Nos, 268 and 269. They 
are quaint and characteristic. 

Organ Arrangements, Edited by Dr. G. C. Martin. 
These are useful arrangements. ‘The March from 
“Abraham” (Molique), arranged by A. C, Edwards 
(No. 49), makes a showy concluding voluntary. The 
third movement from the ‘Hymn of Praise” 
Symphony (arranged by W. A. C, Cruickshank) is an 
interesting number. 


The Songs in Don Giovanni (Mozart). Edited by 
A, Randegger, ‘These. are in four books, and can 
be commended to those iwho delight in operatic 
music. 

Masque from the Music to “ As You Like It.” By 
Edward German. The pianoforte duet arrangement is 
before us. These three dances are very bright and 
far from difficult. 


Legende for the violiv. By W. H. Cummings. A 


charming composition, 


Staccato Motes. 


Tin& Monday Popular Concerts which have been 
running during the winter months for about forty 
years are to be discontinued. The Saturday “Pops” 
will go on as usual. 


Tue Birmingham Festival Choral Society's concerts 
during the coming season will consist of three choral 
and three orchestral. The choral works to be per- 
formed are Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ Max Bruch’s ‘‘ Das Lied 
von der Glocke ” (“The Lay of the Bell”), Beethoven's 
“Mount of Olives,” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise.” The orchestral works will include Tschai- 
kowsky's ‘Pathetic Symphony,” Mozart’s “ Jupiter 
Symphony,” Mendelssohn's “ Italian Symphony.” 

Tue ‘‘ House of Repose for Musicians,” founded by 
Signor Verdi, is now almost finished. It is nearly 
three years since the first stone was laid. It is 
situated in the Piazza Michelangelo Buonarrotti, out- 
side Porta Magenta, Milan. No exterior sign shows 
that the house is Verdi's work, and he ordered the 
architect, Boito, to avoid all external pomp, while 
preserving an elegant simplicity. Inside it is far 
grander than outside. It is destined to house 100 
musiclans—sixty men and forty women—during the 
last years of their lives. There is a central hall for 
meetings and concerts, two open terraces, an oratory, 
and an infirmary. Verdi wished that the house should 
not bear his name, but the Milan people already call it 
“ Casse Verdi,” 

Mr. Tosti, the famous composer, after a hard day's 
work, either teaching his many royal pupils or in com- 
posing, seeks recreation in upholstering. The greater 
part of the chairs and the whole of his wife’s boudoir 
have thus been upholstered by Mr. Tosti. 

THE proprietor of the firm of Robert Cocks and Co,, 
music publishers to the Queen, proposes to retire, and 
the goodwill, copyrights, and stock will accordingly be 
offered by auction in October. 

Rumour says Mr. Santley will reappear in opera 
during the coming winter. 
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To Correspondents, 


Y. W.—Send us a copy of the complete specification 





and we will advise you. 


T. M.—It is an American publication, and can only 


be procured from America. 








. D. S.—You cannot do better than apply at the 
Guildhall School of Music. 

THE following are thanked for their communications 
W. F. (Wellington) ; A. R. (Cromer); J. P. T. (Oxford) 
T. D. (Chester); I. F. E. (Richmond); A. L. (Oban) ; 
C.F. G. (Hull); C. FE. J. (Birmingham). - 





Accidentals. 


Composer: ‘I hope you like my new opera.” 

Critic: “Oh, it’s good enough in its way, and I 
dare say it will be performed after the works of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Meyerbeer are for- 
gotten,” 

Composer: “ Really ?” 

Critic: ‘ Yes, but not till then.” 





In a New York church the clergyman announced that 
the proceeds of the collection would be devoted to 
reducing the debt onthe church. During the singing of 
the music, while the contribution boxes were being 
passed, the tenor, a German, had a solo in which were 
the words, ‘‘ And the dead shall be raised.” 

He succeeded in electrifying the congregation by 
singing at the top of his voice, “ Und ze ded¢ shall be 
raised in ze twingling of an eye!” 

THE Living Church tells us that at a village church 
not far from a large town he once heard Hymn 286 
sung, with strident voice, much out of tune, in this 
way: “O let ‘im whose sorrer [ Pause ; then with a 
rush) no relief can foind [ Pause; then loud and quick | 
Trust in Gawd and borrer | Aawse ; then rall.| ease for 
‘art and mind”; the last note being sung as a quaver, 
with a jerk. 

One of the choirmen remarked: “ We likes that un, 
sorr; ’e allus goes foine, I sing base; got a strong 
vice for a growin’ lad of nineteen. Muster Thomas, 
he sings base; but I beat ’um. Did yer ’ear me, 
sorr?”’ 

He said “ Muster Thomas” was an old chap without 
apy teeth ; and he, speaking with a nasal twang, said: 
“ Did yer loike our service ? Well, we does our best ; of 
course, it yount like a town. But yer should ’ear me 
sing ‘There’s a good toime coming,’ and accompany 
meself on the dase voil / 1 tell’e, lad, ’twould make ’e 
sit up loike.” 

“So it would, Muster Thomas,” said half-a-dozen of 


| the choir, 


And no doubt they were right. 





HERE’s the tempting offer made to a young lady who, 
possessing a piano, and being about to move to a small 
country town, advertised for room and board with a 
family ‘‘ musically inclined ” ; 

“ Deare Miss, we think we kin sute you with room 
and bord if you prefer to be where there is musick, | 
play the fiddel, my wife the orgin, my dotter Jule the 
akordion, my other dotter the bango, my son Hen the 
gittar, my son Jim the floot and koronet, and my son 
Clem the base drum, while all of us sings gospell hims 
in which we would be glad to have you take part both 
vocal or instrumental if you play on anything. We 
play by ear an’ when we all git started there is real 
musick in the air. Let us know if you want to come 
here to bord.” 
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RICHARD HESLOP, Organ Builder, 
16, BURMA ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Organs built on the best modern principles. Perfect mechanism and beauty of tone. Rebuilding and Repairs skilfully 
carried out at moderate cost. Tunings, occasional or by annual arrangement, in all parts of England and Scotland. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 

Organ Factory: 15, LONDON ROAD, HACKNEY DOWNS, N.E. (Correspondence to 16, Burma Road, N.) 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 





HYMN TUNES arranged as 
ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 


** Rockingham.’’ 
By J. P,. ATTWATER. 


** St, Alphege. ia 


By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 
** Melcombe.’’ 


PRIZE ANTHEM— 


“Q Sing to the Lord 


| 
| 
| 
| a New Song.” 





By BRUCE STEANE. 

“6 Austria.’’ By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 
By BRUCE STEANE. 

“4 Bemerton.’’ 15 pages. Price 6d. 
By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 

Ti 

Hollingside.’’ Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or 

By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 

“4 Hanover.’ Sacred Concert. 
By JAMES LYON. 





*‘ Adeste Fideles.’’ 
By ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 


|  “*NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, | 


44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


“* MusIcaL Jounnat” Orricz, 44) ‘Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The Oiganist’s Magazine of Votuntaries 


SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 
Published on the First of every Alternate Month. Subscription: 6/6. per Annum, post free. 


YWOLUME Iii. 











November, 1895, contains— November, 1896, contains — 
Album Leaf. Arthur Berridge. Marche Nuptiale, Ernest W. Barnard. 
Intermezzo, James Lyon. In Memoriam. James Lyon. 
Finale Fugato, O. A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition.) 

January, 1896, contains— 
Andantino (Priere), James Lyon. 
Caprice. Walter Porter, F.R.C.O, 
March, 1896, contains— March, 1897, contains— 
Introductory Voluntary. Thos. Ely, Mus, Bac. March Pomposo. Arthur Berridge. 
“ Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. Prayer, Bruce Steane. 
May, 1896, contains— May, 1897, contains— 

Introduction and Allegro. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. Offertoire in C. Millward Hughes. © 


January, 1897, contains— 
Andantino. Arthur Berridge. 
Communion, Thomas Greenhalgh. 


Nocturne. H.S. Irons. Cradle Song. Bruce Steane. 

July, 1896, Contains— 
A Fragment. Arthur Berridge. Andante. Kate coe es sm 
Priere. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. Marche Jubilante. Bruce Steane. 


Concluding Voluntary. James Lyon. : 

September, 1896, contains September, 1897, contains— 
Introduction, Variations and Finale 0 on“ Hanover” James Lyon. | “ Adeste Fideles,” with Variations, Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.C. 
Communion. Bruce Steane Cantilena. James Lyon. 


WOLUME iw. 
os P I gg reer sedi. contains— May, 1898, contains— 
agio and Fugue. james Lyon ohn P. Attwater. 
Meditation in Oliver D. Belsham, Megro Brillante. Js Hughes. 
January, 1898, contains— A ¥ragment. Arthur Berridge. 


Intermezzo. Bruce Steane. 

Postinde in © Minor. C. Darnton. July, 1898, contains— 
March, 1898, pentpee Tropessional March. Ernest H. Smith, ¥.R.C.O. 

Carmen in Memoriam. Geoffrey C. E. R ein F, C. Darnton 

Coro allegro alla Marcia. Ernest H. Smite vie R.C.O, fndante James Lyon. 


3 SINGLE COPIES ON SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NBT. 








PUBLISHING OFFICE, 44 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Modern Srgan Music. 


A Publication of Pieces in various styles. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


Price 3s. nett each number. 


* music.”—Leicester Chronicle. 


x Daily News. 
* 


x PRESS OPINIONS. 
x» “Likely to be a welcome addition to the organist’s library.”— 


Liverpool Daily Post. ‘ Will constitute a valuable volume of organ 
“Will doubtless find favour with 
many organists.”—Liverpool Mercury. The two most recent 
numbers show no signs of falling off in this useful series,”— 
Admirable.”—Musical Standard. 





44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





The Organist and Choirmaster, 


A Mid- ~~ Musical Journal. Price 3d. 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP or 


Or. E. J. Hopkins, Dr. Charles W. Pearce, 
and Dr. Charlies Vincent. 


Office :—-9, BERNERS ST., LONDON, W. 





Subscribers will receive the paper direct from the 
Office on the 15th of every month, post free, U 
Kingdom 3s., Abroad 4s. per annum. 





BEYOND THE SMILING 


AND THE WEEPING. 


Sacred Song. 
SOLO. AND CHORUS. 
One Shilling. 





“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Freer Street, E.C. 





NEW ORATORIO. 


The CHRISTIAN’S ARMOUR 


MUSIC BY 
JOSEPH G. ROECKEL. 


Suitable for Choirs, Sacred Concerts, Services of Song, etc. 
Score, 4/= net. Chorus Part in O.N. or Sol-fa, 1/- net. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 39, Gr. Marvsoro’ Street. 








ESTABLISHED 1859. a be 


Cc. LLOYD & CO. 
Organ Builders, 


BRIGHTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


$mproved Tracker or Tubular Pneumatic Actions. 
EXPERIENCED TUNERS SENT TO ALL PARTS. 





» ForMERLY oF Lonpon, 








THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 





TUNES AND CHORALES (649). 


Prices, 48. cloth and 5s, roan. 


CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). (0 


Music arranged for Congregational use. O.N, or Tonic 


CHURCH ANTHEMS (115). 


O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 1s. 4d 


crown 8vo, prices 4s, and 5s, 


CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Cheap Edition. 


. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 2s. 


Including original book and all additional tunes. 


ol-fa, 


O.N. and Tonic Sol-fa, 


riginal book.) By the best Composers, ancient and modern. 
Prices from 6d. 

(Origi inal book.) By the best Composers. Music arranged for Congregational use. 

ords only, 44. and 6d. 

COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154). Containing above book and additional Anthems, 
Words only, cheap edition, 6d. and 8 

Bound in 1 vol. (viz., the 107 Chants and the 115 Anthems), 
Words only, large type, 18. 6d, and 2s. 6d. 


O.N. only, 


THE ‘CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST HYMNAL, Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


Tunes revised by Professor W. H. 


REVISED CHANTS, ETC. 
Words only, 6d. 


(180). 


Monk, Mus.Doc. 92: Hymns and Tunes, O.N., from 3s. 921 Hymns, Words only, from 8d. 
Uniform with “ Psalmist Hymnal.” Comp. Score, O.N., from 2/- 





THE POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


CHILDREN’S WORSHAIP. 


A Book of Sacred Song for Home and Schoo! use. 
Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


Containing 652 hymns, simple enough for the Infant School, and mature enough for the most advanced Bible Classes, and 
sufficient in number and variety for all uses of School and Home Worship. 


LE 





WORDS ONLY. 


8. 

Single Column Edition. 32mo, limp cloth ‘ag 
= - i » cloth boards ... ss ae 
» extra fine paper 1 
leatherette, red edges 1 
roan, gilt edges 1 
Large Type. 16mo,cl. boards 2 0 


A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS & CLASSES. 
HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp., 1, Creep Lang, E.C. 


LONDON : 





s. d. 

4. | CHEAP DOUBLE COLUMN EDITION. Paper, sewed «. O 3 

8 ” ” ” ” Canvas - 0 4 

10 ” ” Cloth one ene 0 6 
0 MUSIC ONLY. 

4 | Compressed Soore. O.N. 8vo, cloth boards o 2 6 

” roan gilt ce owe 8 6 

8 baie Sol-fa, ‘Bvo, cloth boards ... 1. 1 # 6 

» oan gilt ave wo 3 6 


Full and Descriptive Cote: Free, 
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